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to the American public in 1971. That year 
also found 11 million more Americans eli¬ 
gible to vote. A constitutional amendment 
giving voting rights to 18-year-olds be¬ 
came law when Ohio, the 38th state to do 
so, ratified it June 30. And anger over the 
war resulted in a May Day demonstration 
in Washington, D.C., that ended in the ar¬ 
rest of 12,000 protestors, the largest mass 
incarceration in a single day in the coun¬ 
try’s history. 

Richard Nixon was re-elected by a land¬ 
slide margin over Democratic opponent 
George McGovern in 1972. Mark Spitz 
was celebrating that year, too. He had won 
seven gold medals at the Summer Olym¬ 
pics in Munich. The Olympic Games also 
focused world attention on the Mideast 
again, when 11 Israeli athletes and team 
officials lost their lives during an abortive 
raid on Arab terrorists who held them hos¬ 
tage. “Born Again’’ was the term used by 
those who sought answers for their ques¬ 
tions in Christianity. Others turned to more 
non-traditional religions. 

1973 was a year long awaited. The 
country’s longest war was given back to 
the Vietnamese with the signing of a peace 
and withdrawal agreement in January. 
Watergate was first linked to the president 
in 1973. Nixon denied involvement, but 
among the 18 indicted before the end of 
the year were some of his top aides. Ni¬ 
xon’s problems were complicated by his 
vice president, Spiro Agnew, who resigned 
from office after pleading no contest to a 
tax evasion charge. 

Americans realized that their depen¬ 
dence on petroleum as a fuel had reached 


BY TOM SHELEY 

MONTAGE BY CAROL DOWELL 
AND JULIE WONG 


riistory in America, owing to its youth, is 
measured in decades rather than cen¬ 
turies, and Americans pride themselves 
that no two decades in their history are 
alike. 

The ’70s opened in turmoil. The nation 
was still caught up In a war in Southeast 
Asia that was costing the lives of scores of 
young men each week. The nation’s unity, 
integrity and identity were being tested in a 
way unknown since the War Between the 
States. Division was the order of the day. 

Man had visited the moon, nearly a half 
million rock worshippers had gathered at 
Woodstock and a president had been 
elected who promised answers to the prob¬ 
lems that besieged his country. 

The answers came slowly. 

Violent demonstrations over the war in 
Vietnam climaxed in the deaths of four 
students at Kent State University and two 
others at Jackson State College, the vic¬ 
tims of National Guard and police bullets. 

“Earth Day,’’ April 22, 1970, brought 
hundreds of thousands of Americans out of 
the comfort of their homes for a demon¬ 
stration against the continuing contamina¬ 
tion of the world they lived in. The Beatles 
dissolved their act and “What sign are 
you?’’ replaced “How are you?’’ as a greet¬ 
ing. 

Norman Lear began his quest for control 
of the airwaves, introducing Archie Bunker 















in Review 


its limits when an embargo was imposed 
by Arab oil-producing countries. Hundreds 
of motorists lined up at gas pumps across 
the nation, hoping to get just one more 
tankful before the supply ran dry. 

President Nixon evaded impeachment 
with a tearful resignation from office and a 
self-imposed exile to San Clemente in Au¬ 
gust of 1974. Agnew’s successor, Gerald 
Ford, took over the duties of chief execu¬ 
tive and launched a campaign to “Whip In¬ 
flation Now.” His WIN buttons were no 
more a success than his program. While 
Muhammad Ali prepared to show the world 
that he was indeed “The Greatest” by re¬ 
gaining the heavyweight boxing title with 
an eighth-round knockout of George 
Foreman in Kinshasa, Zaire, students wel¬ 
comed the spring with the decade’s latest 
fad, streaking. 

1974 was also the year of the Sym- 
bionese Liberation Army, a militant group 
that made national headlines with a daring 
kidnap of newspaper heiress Patricia 
Hearst. 

President Ford was the target of two as¬ 
sassins in 1975, Sarah Jane Moore in San 
Francisco and Lynette "Squeaky” 
Fromme, a Manson Family member, in 
Sacramento. Both missed. Saigon fell to 
North Vietnam, ending that long-running 
struggle for political dominance. Patty 
Hearst was captured along with Bill and 
Emily Harris. Other SLA members met a 
fiery death when Los Angeles police 
stormed their headquarters and the build¬ 
ing burned down around them. 

Jimmy Carter brought his Georgia ac¬ 
cent to the presidency in 1976. Meanwhile, 


the country’s military 
their doors to women and 
became the hottest marketing item 
Patty Hearst was convicted for her 
the 1974 bank holdup and was 
to seven years in prison. 

The TV movie “Roots” was an incredible 
success and sent thousands of people out 
to investigate their family trees in 1977. 
The year will also be remembered for the 
coldest winter in U.S. history. Certainly, 
Buffalo, N.Y., residents will not soon forget 
the 100 inches of snow dumped on their 
city. The nation mourned the death of its 
“King of Rock,” Elvis Presley, and “Son of 
Sam” David Berkowitz terrorized the 
streets of New York. Steve Martin’s “Well, 
excuuuuuse me!” became the nation’s 
password. 

1978 brought with it promises of world 
tranquility and left behind tragedy. Carter 
met with Sadat and Begin at Camp David 
and hammered out a set of accords meant 
to end strife in the Mideast. Allan Bakke 
was admitted to the University of Califor¬ 
nia, Davis, medical school after the Su¬ 
preme Court ruled that the school’s admis¬ 
sion policy was unconstitutional. And the 
nation was shocked by the murder of Con¬ 
gressman Leo Ryan and three others and 
the mass suicide of Jim Jones and more 
than 900 of his People’s Temple followers 
in Guyana. 

The decade is sure to be remembered 
for its tempestuousness. It was a period of 
maturing when Americans were forced to 
weather criticism from within and without. It 
was a decade, so to speak, that brought 
America out of the closet. 0 


















Traditional— 
Students 


Throughout the years, certain 
types of students have alwa[;s been 
found on the college campus: the 
student government leader, the 
perennial student, the drama 
student, the scholar and the athlete. 


PHOTOS BY 


JOHN MUHEIM 


AND 


STEVE SLOAN 


Student government 
leader Tim Warford en¬ 
tered campus politics by 
running for day represen¬ 
tative in his first semester. 
Since then, he has been 
finance director and is 
now treasurer. 


Perennial student Cliff Broadbent already has 216 units, but he is still attending classes here. Out of class, he spents his time 
keeping bees and teaching ceramics at the Potters Wheel. 














Scholarly; Mi-Yuk Tam is hoping to keep her 4.0 grade point average intact 
at Cify College after losing it in high school by getting a B in drivers education. 



Top athlete 
Dave Heppell led 
last i^ears 
Christian Brothers 
basketball squad to 
a Sac-Joaquin 
phiioff 

championship and 
will be at the center 
spot on this year s 
Panther squad. 














Tradition-Breaking 

Students 


PHOTOS BY COLLEEN MILKER 



BY PHYLLIS DRAPER 


The Seventies brought changes ... lots of them ... to the country and to the 
campuses, including some new kinds of students: the disabled, the re-entry, the 
family, the foreign, the ex-offender, the military and the high school. 


Mind Over Matter 


I didn’t see you in class today.” 

‘The elevator was broken.” 

A pretty flimsy excuse for missing class — unless you’re in a 
wheelchair and the class Is on the third floor. 

Fortunately, I was not the woman In the wheelchair. But I may 
have to face the problem eventually, because I have Multiple 
Sclerosis. MS is a disease of the central nervous system In 
which impulses are blocked or partially blocked by scar tissue. 
Therefore, the symptoms can be any combination of partial to 
complete paralysis, vision disturbances, numbness, fatigue, in¬ 
coordination and many others. 

While I have not had to use a wheelchair, I have had to make 
a number of accommodations to the disease in my pursuit of a 
college education. The choice of school was the first to be af¬ 
fected. I decided to ease back into the system of papers, panic 
and finals after a five-year stint in the work force by going to a 
two-year college before transferring to a four-year school. 

The choice of which campus was made for me. I needed a 
small campus so that I would not waste my limited energy walk¬ 
ing between classes. Because I have been able to drive only 
about four months out of the last two years, I needed a place that 
was easily accessible by bus from my home in Davis. 

Cosumnes River College was obviously out because it would 
have been Impossible to get there. American River College was 
eliminated from contention because It was approximately a 
four-hour round-trip bus commute from Davis. Its large campus 
would also have cost dearly in walking energy. That left Sac¬ 
ramento City College the winner because of its one-and-a-half- 
hour round-trip commute and compact campus with a number of 
covered walkways for protection against the rain. 

The limited energy that affected the choice of campus has 
also affected my schooling in other ways. When I began classes 
last February, I had to wait for the very beginning of the green 
cycle of the traffic light because I walked so slowly that I needed 
the whole cycle to cross the street. 


To conserve energy 
and to aid my balance, for 
most of the time I have 
been at City College, I 
have used a Canadian 
Crutch. It is of consider¬ 
able help, but along with 
its annoyingly incessant 
rattles and clanks, it has 
created problems. Be¬ 
cause it occupies one 
hand, I have to avoid car¬ 
rying anything in the other 
hand so I can open doors. 

I also enjoy the dubious 
pleasure of multi-course 
meals in the cafeteria be¬ 
cause I can safely carry 
only one item at a time. 

Why not ask someone to 
carry a tray for me? I have 
considered it, but it is very 
demoralizing to con¬ 
stantly ask for assistance. 

So I prefer to do things in 
round-about ways and 
save the requests for 
things that are impossible to manage by myself. 

Multiple Sclerosis is like riding a roller coaster blindfolded. I 
can’t see when I will hit the highs of remission or when I will 
plummet to the attacks at the bottom. But, also, there is the 
exhilaration of the roller coaster when I’m able to meet and 
master the new symptoms with ingenious ways of getting 
around them. 

Let’s hear it for multi-course meals! A 


Opening doors is a real chal¬ 
lenge for Phyllis Draper. 
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After 25 Years 


A Student Again ... 


BY ALEXIS BIRRELL 


Women no longer young, often with families either young or 
grown, are returning to school in ever-increasing numbers to 
realize their full potential and perhaps prepare themselves for 
entry into the working world. 

One such re-entry woman is Loretta Hollis, who enrolled at 
City College in the fall of 1976 when she was widowed after 24 
years of marriage. 

She couldn’t stand the prospect of spending the rest of her life 
sitting in front of the television, as her 20-year-old daughter 
phrased it. 

She discovered that going back to school meant more than 
relearning how to study, read texts and write essays. She found 
herself having the same problems at 45 as she did at 20. 

“I was trying to decide what to do with my life — just as I did 
when I was 20. I had the same anticipations as I did then. It was 
a rerun. I still didn’t know how to handle it.” 

She found help in the Women in Psychology class taught by 
Bonnie Ford. There she met other women who supported the 
feelings she had. “Others felt the same way. You’re always 
learning new things about yourself, always changing,” she ex¬ 
plains. 

She became part of the support group at the Women’s Center 


where 10 to 15 women 
met informally to share 
experiences about return¬ 
ing to school. 

They discussed their 
common problems: feel¬ 
ing older than the other 
students, lacking self- 
confidence, fearing com¬ 
petition from younger stu¬ 
dents and needing to re¬ 
develop study skills. 

About her experience 
of coming back to school, 
Hollis says, “I never really 
felt out of place here. 
Each class Is an 
achievement. It’s some¬ 
thing I’ve done myself.” 

By June, Hollis will 
have completed all her 
basic requirements for 
transfer to the university, 
but she still hasn’t de¬ 
cided whether she wants 
to go on for a psychology 

degree. 9 



Loretta Hollis has found helpful 
advice in the Women s Center. 


Family Affair 

BY KIMBERLY PUTTHOFF 



The Owens — all four of them — believe the family that studies 
together stays together. 


City College is a family affair for the Owens. Four of them — 
Lovelei, Dora, Ronnie and Linda — are now attending classes 
here. 

The two youngest members of the family — Ronnie, 21, and 


Linda, 19 — began college last fall after the family settled in 
Rancho Cordova. With their encouragement, their mother, Dora 
Owens, and their grandmother, Lovelei Sterling, began college 
this fall. 

Both had busy lives. They visited rest homes and led Bible 
studies besides caring for the family. But they wanted to expand 
their lives. 

They decided City College was the place to go. “We consid¬ 
ered going to college a self-challenge to improve ourselves, to 
see where we are at, at this time In our lives.” 

Lovelei Sterling, who last attended school in 1930, says she is 
“grasping as the doors open, trying to step in.” She is now 
learning to play the piano. Having some past experience with the 
harp, she hopes to learn enough to teach little children music 
someday. 

Dora, also involved with music, plays the violin one evening a 
week in the college’s newly established Sacramento Orchestra 
with her husband Ronald who plays the French horn. In school, 
she admits she Is feeling her way around with no specific goals 
In mind yet. 

After Ronnie graduates from City College, he plans on con¬ 
tinuing at California State University, Sacramento, so that he 
may become a history teacher. 

Linda is interested in data processing and hopes to get her 
B.A. in computer science. 

The four enjoy ping to school together. 

Although Ronnie and his mother have a speech class to¬ 
gether, neither of them feels any pressure. They consider It a 
real advantage. 

Linda says she is proud of them and glad to see the older 
generation in school. 0 
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Grecia, 

Stranger From Paradise 

BY ALEXIS BIRRELL 

Aruba is a small island in the Carribean, just 19 miles long, 
where people swim, snorkel, scuba dive, fish and sail all year 
around because there is no winter. Trade winds keep tempera¬ 
tures between 74 and 89. 

The island’s divi-divi tree, whose branches bend in only one 
direction, is one of the many hardy, windswept trees which line 
its fine white beaches. 

That Is the place that Grecia Kelly left to study at City College. 
Why leave such an island paradise? 

“I always knew I wanted to come here. We have no colleges 
like City College. Oh, we have colleges, but none as large as 
City College,” explains Kelly. 

Fluent in Spanish, Dutch, the native Papiemanto language, 
and English as most people are in her country because of the 
heavy tourism, Kelly emphasized learning English all her life, 
keeping in mind her goal of coming to the United States. 


She is planning to ac¬ 
quire a four-year degree in 
business administration be¬ 
fore returning home. 

Because she finds it dif¬ 
ficult to read English even 
though she speaks it quite 
well, Kelly is currently tak¬ 
ing 10 units of general edu¬ 
cation classes, including 
English. 

As might be expected, a 
young woman fresh from a 
small tropical island has 
had a lot of getting-used-to 
experiences. First and 
foremost was winter. She 
had never experienced 
anything like that in Aruba! 

But ail is not ideal in 
paradise. 

Imperialism is not dead in the Caribbean, where the people 
have been under Dutch rule for the past 350 years. Kelly says 
the people want their freedom, and she wonders if it will some¬ 
day come to war on the small tourist island. % 



Grecia Kelli; an island paradise 
to come to chilli; Sacramento. 


Counselor in the Clear 

BY PHYLLIS DRAPER 



When he’s not in class, Many Hunt serves as a peer counselor for 
other ex-offender students. 


Why would ex-offender Harry Hunt major in administration of 
justice? 

‘‘Ironically it’s the major that I am most knowledgeable in; after 
all I was ground through the California prison system for more 
than 20 years. Consequently, I developed a very strong desire to 
find out why this process kept me away from the community for 
so many years!” 


When Hunt isn’t studying for his associate in science degree, 
he can be found at Project LIFT (Life In Focus for Tomorrow), an 
educational program designed to provide services for ex¬ 
offender students in the Los Rios Community College District. 
He serves as a peer counselor for students ranging from young¬ 
sters with one run-in with the law to someone who has spent 30 
years in prison. 

Hunt says that among other problems, the new students need 
help planning their schedules. They tend to overload themselves 
because they don’t realize how much homework is required for 
some of the classes, like languages. ‘‘We just try to get them 
through the first semester,” says Hunt. ‘‘By the second semes¬ 
ter, hopefully they’re hip to it and should know what classes they 
can handle.” 

When he came to City College in 1975, Hunt found that, for 
him, the informality of the Experimental College was an ideal 
transition from prison Into the academic scene. ‘‘After the sec¬ 
ond semester, I felt ready for the administration of justice major.” 

Hunt also felt he might have a little trouble communicating. 
‘‘I’ve been down so long that I was talking out of the corner of my 
mouth all the time.” Hunt found, however, when he got to school 
‘‘that the problems just didn’t exist.” 

Hunt says, ‘‘I have mellowed with age and experience, and I 
feel capable of advising and helping students to succeed at City 
College.” Another factor in Hunt’s ability to counsel is his at¬ 
titude, ‘‘If you want something enough, you can do almost any¬ 
thing.”# 
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Double-Time 

BY MARTY SMICK 



I rom morning until four o’clock, I’m a student on the City Col¬ 
lege campus. Then, I’m off to Mather Air Force Base and my 
other life. 

I become an enlisted member of the U.S. Air Force. 

Instead of deciding if I should cut my next class for a second 
cup of coffee. I’m now debating if I should transfer to Arkansas 
where my boyfriend is or forget him and enlist for another four 
years to see Europe. 

The daily transition from the civilian educational atmosphere 
to the semi-stringent military attitude can be confusing. By the 
end of classes and the beginning of my work shift, I find myself 
telling my commander that no, I can’t make his mandatory for¬ 
mation tomorrow morning 
because I have a logic 
exam and realize too late 
that that Isn’t the right 
thing to say. 

Other days I have 
people suggesting I call in 
sick so I don’t flunk my 
French final. They’re sur¬ 
prised to learn that the Air 
Force doesn’t have sick 
days. 

In many ways coping 
with others’ attitudes to¬ 
ward my double role and 
my own feelings of Isola¬ 
tion from other students is 
harder than dealing with 
the hassles over schedul¬ 
ing commander briefings, 
midterms, field trips, 
safety briefings, term 
paper deadlines, career 
briefs and class sessions. 

When strangers find 
me on break smoking a 

cigarette and decide to chat awhile, we’re soon telling each 
other where we’re from and what kind of job we try to make ends 
meet with. Soon, I’m reminded that a Connecticut Yankee In the 
Air Force doesn’t have many things in common with most other 
students. 

Whether good or bad, the military has given me an unusual 
outlook on life and people. 

Throughout my Air Force training, I have had to get along with 
people who think I am a waste of time and situations that are a 
waste of time. If I don’t like my boss or the job, I can’t just quit as 
a student can drop a class. I have to adjust — in the best way 
that I can figure out. I see this self-discipline lacking in both 
students and instructors in college life. 

The Air Force tries its best to allow me to continue my educa¬ 
tion at the college, but military is military. So for now I’ll salute 
first and study later.# 


Airman Marti; Smick does some 
last-minute cramming. 



Pafy Vellanoweth keeps abreast of both her worlds with a high 
school textbook and the Cify College newspaper. 


Moonlighting 


BY PAUL JOBS 


For most City College students, this is the second step in their 
education. First high school graduation, then college. But there 
are a few ambitious students here who are still In high school. 

One of them is Paty Vellanoweth, a 17-year-old senior at C.K. 
McClatchy High School, who is also taking classes at City Col¬ 
lege. 

When she graduates in June, she plans to have completed 37 
college units. This Is quite a feat considering she also works 
part-time as a secretarial bookkeeper for attorney James Reed. 

Right now, she Is taking just her general requirements. When 
she finishes here, she would like to transfer to either the Univer¬ 
sity of Pacific in Stockton or George Washington University in 
Washington, D.C. She would like to major In International affairs 
and get into politics as a career. 

Being a native Sacramentan, she has grown up in a political 
atmosphere which has contributed to her Interest in politics. She 
feels her experience in working for an attorney will help her with 
some of the legal aspects of the political world. 

Does she find it difficult to go to college and high school at the 
same time? 

“The biggest difference is that here they treat you like adults 
instead of little kids,” she says. “Here It’s up to you to do the 
work. In high school, they’re a lot more strict.” 

She also seems to like the people at City College. “I’m a 
senior at McClatchy; so I’m older than most of the students. 
Here I’m younger than most people, and It’s easier to associate 
with them.” 

Why would anyone go through this kind of hectic double 
schedule? 

“I want to get my degree as soon as possible and start my 
career. I want to get into politics as far as I can, hopefully as a 
congresswoman or ambassador. I think being bilingual will be an 
asset if I were to become an ambassador. To get anywhere in 
politics, you have to be aggressive and go after things.” # 

















Those Darn Trains! 


Sacramentans have been working on — and pla\;ing on — the railroad for 
a long time now, and the present generation is carrying on the tradition. 

BY PAT BRAWLEY 



Theodore Judah dreamed of them. 

Hank Williams and Woody Guthrie sang 
about them. 

Pullman made a fortune from them. 

California was developed by them. 

But railroads don’t enter Into our con¬ 
sciousness very much these days. When 
they do, it is usually In the form of a ver-r-ry 
long train going through the one crossing 
we have to use to get to campus. 

Through the years, though, railroads 
have had an impact on the lives of many 
people In many ways and on the fate of 
Sacramento in particular. 

The transcontinental railroad was born 
here. It was the dream of Senator Theo¬ 
dore Judah, whose monumental statue sits 
at Second and L streets In Old Sac¬ 
ramento. 

After the opening of the Central Pacific 
from Sacramento to Folsom In 1863, 
Judah lobbied everyone there was to lobby 
for a transcontinental railroad. 

Then four Sacramento merchants be¬ 
came involved. The railroad began to take 
shape. 

They later became senators, governors, 
university founders and namesakes of 
towns and banks. They were Mark Hop¬ 
kins, Leland Stanford, Charles Crocker 
and Collis P. Huntington. Their collabora¬ 
tion is commemorated in the Big Four 
Building in Old Sacramento. 

For these men, the railroad was their 
ticket to great power and riches. At one 
time during the late 1800s and early 
1900s, they were four of the most powerful 
men in the country and certainly In the 
state. They owned not only the railroad but 
shipping, land, cable car lines, oil wells, 
pipelines, newspapers, governors and a 
legislature. 


The Freedom Train came to Old Sac¬ 
ramento and felt right at home because this 
is where the transcontinental rail line began. 


‘ The total control by their railroad, the 
Southern Pacific, led to the reform move¬ 
ment in California. Small merchants and 
businessmen banded together to elect 
members to the legislature who would not 
be controlled by the Southern Pacific. 

The city of Sacramento Invited Western 
Pacific to run a line into Sacramento to 
break the octopus-like hold of the Southern 
Pacific. Out of this period came recall, ref¬ 
erendum and ballot initiative, primarily as 
weapons to fight the monopoly and corrup¬ 
tion of the Southern Pacific. 

For many, railroads have meant travel to 
places they couldn’t afford otherwise. Most 
good-sized towns and railroad lines have 
their hobo jungles. These are Inhabited by 
migrant workers who can’t afford to travel 
any other way or who just like trains. 

So they hop a freight and travel from 
town to town wherever there’s work. 
Hobos were a lot more common during the 
Depression when Woody Guthrie sang 
about their like. Their campfires were a 
common sight on the eastern edge of the 
City College campus near the Western 
Pacific roundhouse. The hobos still exist 
today, wherever there are train tracks. 

A younger generation is being affected 
by trains too. They are the recreational 
hobos, like my friend John C. He’s 16 and 
has been riding trains since he was 12. 
First he would just hop on a train In the 
yards and ride it from one end of the yards 
to the other. 

Then he went on weekend trips to Los 
Angeles or Bakersfield. Then a trip to Ne¬ 
braska during the summer was his goal. 
His parents could easily afford to send him 
first class, but there is so much more ex¬ 
citement in hopping a freight and meeting 
old hobos and young, exchanging informa¬ 
tion about weather, police, food and places 
to sleep a little farther down the tracks. 

Next time you’re sitting and cussing at a 
crossing, wave at my friend John as he 
goes by. 0 
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BY TOM SHELEY 
PHOTOS BY DENNIS MCCOY 


Goodbye, God, I’m going to Bodie.” 

With that resignation to whatever lay in store for her, a 13- 
year-old girl concluded her bedtime prayers after learning that 
her father was moving his family from Aurora to nearby Bodie. 

The year was 1879, and If Bodie wasn’t hell, it was at least the 
devil’s workshop. 

Bodie, situated on the Nevada border about 60 miles south of 
Lake Tahoe, was booming. It boasted a population of 10,000, 
about 1,200 buildings and some of the meanest human beings 
ever to walk the face of the earth. 

There were boarding houses, a bank, general stores, a 

Bodie, perhaps the best of the true ghost towns remaining in the 
West, tells the tale of the men and women who crossed the Sierras 
in search of gold and left behind the buildings they lived and 
worked in and the more durable machinery used in processing the 
ore they dug from the areas barren landscape. 


Methodist church, a sawmill, a jail (reputedly escape-proof, but 
from which freedom could be bought for $5), all lining the 
plank-bordered streets. 

There were also 65 saloons, assorted casinos, opium dens 
and the brothels of Bonanza Street. There were robberies, stage 
holdups, street fights and killings — about one a day. 

And, of course, there were the mines to which Bodie owed its 
existence. 

Twenty years earlier, the Mother Lode had been dishing out 
the last of the gold that had brought millions of prospectors, 
merchants, victimizers, crooks and cutthroats from around the 
world to California, all seeking to profit from James Marshall’s 
discovery of the precious yellow stuff at Sutter’s sawmill on the 
American River at Coloma. 

The towns that grew out of the mines and hydraulic pits of 
Amador, Calaveras, El Dorado, Placer and Sacramento coun¬ 
ties had either died or found other means of survival. Some of 
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Grauiti; takes over where 
wind and snow leave off in 
Bodie, as evidenced by the 
not-so-modem facility at left. 
Like the rest of Bodie, the out¬ 
houses exist in a state of ar¬ 
rested decay. 


the heartiest individuals — and some of 
the most foolish — were crossing through 
passes more than 9,000 feet above sea 
level into the no-man’s-land of high desert 
country on the Sierra Nevadas’ eastern 
slope. 

One of those who made the crossing 
was Waterman S. Body. He and three 
companions set out from the mining camp 
of Monoville early In 1859, headed for the 
unexplored, desolate valleys nestled be¬ 
tween the barren peaks above 8,000 feet. 
They found what they were after, but Body 
didn’t live to enjoy the rewards of his ef¬ 
forts. 

The strike was made just as winter was 
setting in. Body and crew were ill- 
prepared, to say the least, for what winter 
would bring to the area — temperatures 
from 20 to 40 degrees below zero, winds 
reaching 100 miles per hour and a blanket 
of snow 10 to 20 feet thick. Supplies were 
running low. 

Body and one of his partners. Black 
Taylor, took a handful of nuggets and de¬ 
scended to Monoville, purchased food and 
extra blankets and started the trip back up 
to the claim. 


The two were caught out in the open by 
a snow storm, one of those for which the 
area is famous — not there one minute, 
blinding and ferocious the next. Body 
weakened and could not continue. Taylor 
wrapped him in a blanket and left him with 
the promise that he would return with help. 
Body didn’t have a chance. 

When the search party arrived, the snow 
had obliterated all traces of him. It wasn’t 
until spring that Taylor found his remains. 

By that time a settlement had cropped 
up around the initial strike, and the town of 
Bodie was on Its course bound for the 
pages of history. (The change in spelling is 
attributed to a sign painter who either erred 
or thought the name would be more easily 
pronounced spelled Bodie.) 

One hundred years have passed and 
Bodie, like hundreds of other towns born 
out of gold fever, is dead. The streets and 
back alleys, which once felt the boot heels 
of desperados like Tom Adams, Washoe 
Pete and Rough-and-Tumble Jack, are 
deserted. 

Storefront windows that witnessed the 
gunfights, the stabbings, the lynchings, the 
diseases and the fires that hurried the 
town’s demise now return the blank stares 
of the tourists who venture the 20 miles off 
the main highway over the washboard 
road to pay their respects, only to find no 
survivors. 

A fire In July, 1892, destroyed most of 
Bodle’s business district. Another one In 
1932, when Bodie was already on its last 
legs with a permanent population of only 
about a dozen people, all living with the 
hope that the mines would one day be 
reopened, left Bodie pretty much in its pre¬ 
sent state. But more than 60 buildings are 
still standing, scarred by the winter winds 
and snow and the summer sun. 

The mines, which at one time produced 
$400,000 in gold bullion per month and an 
estimated total of $90 to $100 million, are 
filled with water. The largest of them, the 


Standard Mine and Mill, perched atop 
Bodie Bluff to the east of town. Is silent 
now, but reflects the extent to which the 
Industry flourished. 

The saloons and brothels that earned 
Bodie Its reputation as “a sea of sin, 
lashed by the tempests of lust and pas¬ 
sion,” are gone and have left little evidence 
of the bad men and bad whisky which 
made life more than dangerous. 

To the west, just at the edge of town, are 
the graves of the hundreds for whom Bodie 
was the final stop. Whether by bullet, acci¬ 
dent, pneumonia or cholera, people died 
nearly every day in Bodie. 

Those considered respectable were 
burled within the fence that surrounds the 
town’s three cemeteries: Ward’s, Masonic 
and Miner’s Union. Chinese and Indians 
were buried outside the fence. The 
gamblers, gunfighters and most of the 
miners were also buried outside the fence, 
usually In unmarked graves, giving Bodie 
its own Boot Hill. 

Few of the graves have survived intact. 
Most, with their contents decomposed, 
have collapsed under the weight of the 
winter snow and have washed out with the 
spring thaw. Wooden markers have had 
their inscriptions erased, as have most of 
those carved from stone. 

The gravestone of three-year-old 
Nathan Cook Gregory, standing beside 
that of his mother, Catherine, and bearing 
the inscription, ‘‘Suffer little children to 
come with Me, and forbid them not, for of 
such Is the Kingdom of Heaven,” is a grim 
reminder that death visited the residents of 
Bodie Indiscriminately. 

Bodie is considered the best of the au¬ 
thentic ghost towns of the West. Even now, 
as the sun is setting and the wind turns 
cold and plays with the loose-fitting canvas 
sheaths covering some of the buildings as 
a last line of defense against the dreaded 
elements, and beats on the warped glass 
panes, there is a sense of life in the town. 

In fact, a visitor, intent on exploring 
every nook and cranny, may, out of the 
corner of his eye, catch some movement in 
one of the vacant windows, some formless 
shadow passing an open doorway. 

It’s no cause for alarm. It’s only some 
stray animal, some trick of the light creep¬ 
ing in through some broken board. It’s only 
some building teetering at the edge of col¬ 
lapse, shifting constantly toward destruc¬ 
tion. 

Or is it? 

Maybe Bodie was just too mean to die 
after all. # 









Low Budget 
Living in 



acramento 

“/ can’t believe the price of things!” How often 
have gou said that lately? Too often, probably. 
Complain no more, fellow Sacramentans! On the 
next four pages, you will discover that life can be 
affordable again. Just read through our consumer 
guide to shopping, eating and enjoying on a 
budget. You may again find yourself saying, “/ 
can’t believe the price of things!” but this time in a 
positive sense. 



Photo by Colleen Hilker 

Richard Driscoll, an emplo\;ee of Records, sorts through some of the many discounted records in the store. 
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Talk 

About 

Cheap! 

College students are always search¬ 
ing for bargains, and the Sacramento 
area has many of them if you know 
where to go and have time to shop 
around. 

STORY AND PHOTOS 
BY COLLEEN MILKER 





Top left: Kathy Bender, a regular thrift store 
customer, has fun while trying on a fur coat 
and hat at the Salvation Army store on 9th 
and E streets. 

Top right: Vendors at the Auction City flea 
market load their tables with various displays 
of clothing, toys, households goods, and a 
multitude of miscellaneous items. 

Bottom left: Although all are not as elaborate 
as this, signs advertising garage sales are be¬ 
coming more and more prevalent through¬ 
out Sacramento neighborhoods. 


I n these days of $30 jeans and $100 cof¬ 
fee tables, many students have resorted to 
markets less glamorous than Weinstocks 
or Breuners to meet their needs. 

The Sacramento area has an abun¬ 
dance of thrift stores, flea markets, garage 
sales and used goods stores. Items can be 
purchased from these secondhand ven¬ 
dors for as low as 10 percent of the retail 
price. 

Even people who don’t have to watch 
their pennies shop at these bargain ha¬ 
vens because they carry things that aren’t 
available at retail stores, such as relics 
from the past and handmade goods. 

Kathy Bender, a recent thrift store con¬ 
vert, says, “I really enjoy shopping for 
clothes in thrift shops because the outfits 
aren’t all laid out for you like they are in 
department stores. You have to make your 


own combinations, utilizing individual 
creativity.” 

It is not unusual to find a perfectly good 
shirt or pair of pants for less than a dollar. 
That old dress someone gave away be¬ 
cause it was out of style can become the 
hit of next Saturday night’s party with some 
imaginative rejuvenation and the right ac¬ 
cessories. 

Depending on the store, merchandise is 
rotated daily or weekly. The hard-core bar¬ 
gain hunters know that the best buys are 
snapped up quickly; so many of them 
make the rounds daily. 

For even better buys, the weekend flea 
market is a dimension of the bargain hunt 
that owes much of its popularity to the 
haggling over prices that has become a 
tradition. 

Browsing through row after row of 
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heavily laden tables while munching on a 
corn dog can become a pleasantly addict¬ 
ing way to start off a Saturday or Sunday. 
The atmosphere is reminiscent of a county 
fair. 

The largest flea market in the immediate 
area is Auction City on Folsom Boulevard. 
Buyers and sellers alike line up outside the 
gates every Saturday and Sunday awaiting 
the 7 a.m. opening. 

Some of the sellers come back every 
weekend and have reserved tables. For 
the others, it’s a one-shot venture at $7.70 
for the first table and $3.30 for every table 
thereafter. 

An employee of Auction City, Leonard 
Evans, says of the flea market, “I love it. I 
love the people. You see an awful lot of 
human life just walking around here.” 

A morning at the flea market can be 


supplemented by a drive through any 
neighborhood in Sacramento sure to be 
placarded with a multitude of handmade 
signs advertising garage sales. 

Of the many outlets on the low-budget 
circuit, garage sales tend to be the least 
expensive. The seller is usually more con¬ 
cerned with clearing out as much as possi¬ 
ble than with getting the top prices. 

Stanley and Joyce Ziober of Sacramen¬ 
to’s South Area attract customers to their 
garage sales with free refreshments. Be¬ 
sides the added income, the Zlobers enjoy 
chatting with their customers and “making 
the people smile.” 

Some used items are in such demand 
that entire stores are devoted to them. 
These include furniture, appliances, cloth¬ 
ing and records. 

A popular used record store in Sac¬ 


ramento Is Records on the K Street Mall. 

Prices at Records start at 10 cents. The 
average album sells for half of what it 
would cost at a retail store. It also has 
those oldles-but-goodies that can be so 
hard to find. 

“Retail record stores can’t stock, save 
and sit on records like we do. They are 
more Interested in pushing Led Zepplin’s 
newest album than stocking his first,” says 
Lee Gotten, Records co-owner. 

Barry Dallas, a business major at City 
College, shops at Records once a week 
because “it’s the best place In town to pick 
up old Elvis Presley records.” 

In Records, as at the other low-budget 
outlets, things are only semi-categorized; 
so shoppers should expect to do a little 
digging to find what they want. For many 
people, that’s the best part!# 
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When the TV Fails 

A little ingenuity; and a little — ueiy little — cash is all that is needed for a night on the town. 


BY TONY SALIN 
PHOTOS BY JOHN MUHEIM 


It’s Tuesday evening, about 6:30 p.m. The 
station selector on your TV has just broken 
off. The TV is now permanently — at least 
until tomorrow — stuck on Channel 13. 
“Merv Griffin . . . damn!” Merv announces 
the lineup: an hour-and-a-half special with 
Jerry Lewis. Click. 

Well it looks like it’s time to find out what 
there is to do in Sacramento on a Tuesday 
evening. 

FOOD: 

If you’re hungry, you are in luck because 
Sacramento has a limitless supply of res¬ 
taurants. 

It Is often said that “greasy spoon” res¬ 
taurants offer the best food. That’s not 


necessarily true. But with a little research, 
you can locate the inexpensive places that 
offer good food at reasonable prices, or 
perhaps reasonable food at good prices. 
Seek out low-cost, non-chain restaurants. 
They surpass the more elegant ones by a 
mile in atmosphere and character. 

There are several places worth inves¬ 
tigating for nickel-squeezing students with 
an offbeat sense of adventure. 

Explore the Torpedo Place at 12th and C 
streets. You can find some of the best 
sandwiches in town there. Try a torpedo 
burger, which is served with your choice of 
three types of cheese. Or, If you dare, 
order a chorizo sandwich. It consists of 



It doesn't take much money to have a good time in Sacramento. Above: A bag of 
popcorn, a good friend and a park can spell fun. Right: Your wallet's big enough if your 
mouth is for this palate-pleasing sandwich from the Torpedo Place. Opposite page: An 
evening out need not mean high prices if you'll settle for a second-time-around film and a 
snack afterwards at Down Home Restaurant. 


sausages and eggs scrambled together 
and spread on a large roll with a layer of 
guacamole. The Arabian (ground beef, 
mushrooms, lettuce, tomatoes, spices and 
Chateau Classique dressing in a pita 
bread sandwich) is highly recommended. 

Prices for sandwiches (under $2) are 
comparable to those at other submarine 
sandwich shops, but you get more for your 
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money at the Torpedo Place. 

For Mexican food, Sacramento is 
blessed with an abundance of low-budget 
spots. Standouts Include the Rancho 
Grande (1508 J St.), El Gallo Cafe (4776 
Franklin Blvd.), El Novillero (4216 Franklin 
Blvd.), and Xochimilco (1972 Stockton 
Blvd.). 

K’s Cafe at 10th and V streets serves 
excellent Japanese food at very reason¬ 
able prices. Expect to spend under $3 for a 
fine meal. It’s hard to find a place where 
the workers are as hospitable as the 
women who serve and cook at K’s. The 
only drawback Is the hours. K’s closes at 5 
p.m. on weekdays and is not open on 
weekends. 

Late-night places of Interest include the 
524 Club on 12th Street (Mexican and 


American food) and Down Home at 2213V2 
Del Paso Blvd. Down Home, which adjoins 
the Sundown casino, offers one of the best 
breakfasts in town (served at any time). It 
Includes two eggs, grits or home-fried 
potatoes (with gravy) and a choice of toast, 
cornbread, biscuit or blueberry muffin. It’s 
a sizable meal and costs less than $1. 

Good pizzerias are relatively common in 
Sacramento. Roma’s (5743 Franklin Blvd.) 
Is one of the best inexpensive places to 
satisfy your pizza cravings. 

FUN: 

Now that you’ve appeased your appe¬ 
tite, it’s time to find some entertainment. 

For under $2, you can see a movie at the 
Village Cinema (Fulton and Marconi) or at 
one of the three discount theatres on the K 
Street Mall — the Crest, the Esquire and 



the Star. 

These theatres almost always show 
double features. And the movie you pay $3 
for when it is first released almost invari¬ 
ably ends up at the “cheapie theatres” 
within a few months. 

Scan the newspapers for theatres that 
have afternoon half-price matinees. Check 
for drive-ins that offer specials such as $2 
carloads. It’s usually a pleasurable night 
even if the movies turn out to be sub¬ 
standard. 

The three Sacramento area community 
colleges, California State University and 
the University of California at Davis show 
films at student rates. They are often qual¬ 
ity films that are not being shown at regular 
theatres. 

The colleges and universities are also 
the best bets for plays at poor people’s 
prices. The Eaglet Theatre provides a 
ticket rush service, which is similar to the 
airlines’ standby fare concept. Admission 
at ticket rush prices Is about $1. 

What else Is there to do in Sacramento? 
Parks are nice places to sit and unwind or 
socialize. They vary from Capitol Park 
(Squirreltown) to river-front Miller Park to 
East Portal Park with its old Italian bocci 
ball players. 

Tennis, jogging or some other form of 
exercise may be what you need, especially 
if you added some extra pounds gluttoning 
at the Torpedo Place. 

Another rewarding pastime is getting to¬ 
gether with friends and exchanging eating 
and entertainment ideas. That’s how this 
article got started. And If you hear of an 
outstanding ice cream parlour In Sac¬ 
ramento, let the author know about It. It’s 
worth a triple-decker cone if you do. % 
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Photo by Dennis McCoif 

Sometimes the audience at a movie theatre is more fun to watch than the show. It's not unusual to catch someone or yourself leUing go a 
gasp when the plot gets hot at one of Sacramento's many film palaces. 


Movies: 
An Escape 
From Reality 

While Sacramento may not be the film capital of the 
world, it does offer the moviegoer variety in both sub¬ 
ject and theatres. 


BY TIM ZINDEL 

For 83 years, movies have made people faint, get sick at their 
stomachs, fall asleep from boredom, laugh and cry. 

Lee Harvey Oswald was arrested in a movie theatre. John 
Dillinger was gunned down outside one. 

The Fatty Arbuckle scandal in the 1920s sold more papers 
than the sinking of the Lusitania, according to William Randolph 
Hearst. Hearst himself was the subject of “Citizen Kane,” and 
imposed a press blackout on all those involved. 

Women committed suicide when Valentino died. 

Movies start social trends, and sometimes stop them. 

Movies have been called many things, from fodder for the 
lower classes to great entertainment to high art. 

Perhaps the only thing that can be said with certainty is that 
we go to the movies because they are different from our every¬ 
day lives. We can take dozens of showers without getting stab¬ 
bed. No spy will throw us off the Statue of Liberty, nor will the 
Civil War break out in our garage. Lana Turner won’t appear in 
our doorway, and we won’t pass Clark Gable hitchhiking by the 
side of the road. 

Sacramento is not the finest place in the world to see movies 
— it isn’t even in the Top 10. Our theatres are all of a kind. We 
have: 

The Gang of Four or Six or only Three: These theatres, 
such as the Madison Square Four, Arden Fair, Sacramento Inn, 
Tower or Century complexes, do some of the best business in 
town, charging from $3 to nearly $4 a ticket unless you can still 
pass as a 10-year-old. 
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One Theatre, Two Movies: There are only six left, and there 
will probably be fewer soon. Two of these show art and foreign 
films, one shows only Japanese cut-’em-ups and black exploita¬ 
tion films, and the others feature “bargain” prices. 

Drive-Ins: Too disgusting to think about. There are numerous 
multi-screen drive-ins, where if the movie you came to see is 
boring, you can watch another without sound. But first you must 
contend with broken glass, headlights, the weather and unin¬ 
carcerated children. 

First-run Theatres: A virtually dead breed. A few years ago, 
the Fox Senator or Alhambra would open a movie such as “My 
Fair Lady” or “The Sound of Music” and show it with a lot of 
fanfare for months before any other theatre got it. Alas, the 
Alhambra long ago gave way to a Safeway and the Fox to an 
office building. These were rococo palaces where you expected 
phantoms to lurk about, playing the organ, long after the audi¬ 
ence had left. 

Now, first-run movies generally open at Century, Sacramento 
Inn or Capitol theatres. 

Release of a major (usually expensive) movie, such as 
“Superman” or “The Wiz,” means that the movie will be the sole 
offering in one theatre until it stops making money. 

Movies made on a low budget (B-movies), without big stars, 
generally open in theatres such as the Tower or Arden Fair 
complexes and drive-ins and disappear quickly. 

In going to movies nowadays, cost is a major factor. If you are 
a lawyer or own a major corporation, you can afford to see 
movies on their first release. If not, you’ll have to wait a while and 
see the movies at less expensive theatres. 

That brings us to Cheapie Theatres: The Arden Fair, Tower, 
Crossroads, Madison Square and Cordova complexes usually 
get movies on their immediate second run. For $2 to $3 you can 
see the desired movie with something else you may not have 
wanted to see at all. 

The best bargain is to wait until the movie comes to the really 
cheap theatres. There are some downtown, but the best is the 
Village in the North Area, where you can see two movies for 75 
cents on week nights. 

As for bargain matinees, they are still cheap, but if some kid 
throws his coke at you or screams in the middle of a love scene, 
they may not be so much of a bargain. 

Some movies, such as last year’s “Equus” with Richard Bur¬ 
ton, never play in Sacramento. Two of the greatest films of 1977, 
“Star Wars” and “Close Encounters of the Third Kind,” were 
filmed in 70 millimeter (35 mm. Is the standard film size), but 
nobody saw them that way in Sacramento. 

The Century theatres have advertised movies in 70 mm. with 
Dolby sound in the past although they were equipped for neither 
at the time. Now they have a Dolby sound system, but there is 
still no theatre in town capable of handling 70 mm. film. 

Actually this seems to be the case in most cities the size of 
Sacramento. San Francisco is the closest place with theatres 
capable of handling the larger film size, but some 70 mm. 
movies, such as “Grease,” probably aren’t worth the Invest¬ 
ment. 

As to the finished product, if you don’t like the movie you may 
ask for your money back, but it probably won’t do any good. 

Sacramento’s theatres can rest easily on their main asset: 
They are the only theatres we have. When a movie such as 
“Annie Hall” or “Stars Wars” comes to town, most of us will not 
be kept away by sticky floors or screaming children. % 


^The J Street Cinema'^ 
Offers Something 
For Every Taste 

The J Street Cinema, 1414 J St., is Sacramento’s only 
repertory or “art” film theatre. 

The chief criterion for a movie to play at J Street is 
“quality,” says assistant manager Alexis King. Nearly all 
the movies listed in a recent critics’ poll of the 10 best films 
of the decade (American, European and Third World) 
have played at J Street. 

A box is kept on hand for those who wish to request 
films. King says that about 20 requests are received each 
week. 

King explains that some movies are unobtainable. Oc¬ 
casionally, a film does so poorly at the time of Its initial 
release that distribution rights expire. The movie is left In 
limbo. Sometimes people have bought up rights to films 
and refuse to release them. Director Stanley Kubrick, 
more than slightly annoyed with the public’s non-reaction 
to “Barry Lyndon,” will no longer let the film be shown. 
Alfred Hitchcock has kept his classics, “Vertigo” and 
“Rear Window,” from the public for years. 

Nobody seems to have the rights to some films, such as 
the Mexican cult firm, “El Toro,” or Luis Bunuel’s “Belle de 
Jour.” 

If a film is extraordinarily popular, as were “Jaws,” 
“2001” and “Gone With the Wind,” the studio will with¬ 
draw it, awaiting all the money that will be made on rere¬ 
lease. Recently released oldies, include “American Graf¬ 
fiti” and “The Sound of Music.” 


King points out that J Street Is a business and is de¬ 
signed to make money. Many requested films would not 
play well — or profitably — In Sacramento. 

According to King, it is nearly impossible to predict how 
some films will fare at J Street. Among the few certainties 
are Japanese samurai movies, which consistently draw 
large audiences. 

Among stars who are consistently popular, Humphrey 
Bogart is the unquestioned leader. Women stars such as 
Katharine Hepburn and Greta Garbo also have strong fol¬ 
lowings. 

Directors Akira Kurosawa (who has made a few 
samurai movies), Ingmar Bergman, Robert Altman and 
Alfred Hitchcock also have loyal followings. 

J Street’s success Is reassuring. Sacramento’s earlier 
art theatres did not last — one now shows only skin flicks, 
another is a revival church. J Street Itself used to be a 
pornographic theatre. Immediately prior to Its current 
ownership, old American movies — such as “The Grapes 
of Wrath,” “Citizen Kane” and “It’s a Wonderful Life” — 
played there for a week at a time, but to audiences averag¬ 
ing 10 people. 

King feels that Sacramento’s movie audience is still In 
its Infancy. “We are still close to being a Fresno.” But the 
^theatre’s increasing fame is reason for hope. # 
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BY SAM GANGWER 


''When you look out into space you 
look back into time” 

—Albert Einstein 

Looking out into space. That’s what as¬ 
tronomy students at City College do almost 
every day of class. But did you know that 
the public is invited to look out into space 
too? 

Every Wednesday night, weather per¬ 
mitting, is public viewing night at the City 
College observatory, the only one in Sac¬ 
ramento. And with a 16-inch Newtonian re¬ 
flector telescope, you can see a long way 
out into space. 

The rings of Saturn, the moons of Jupiter 
and the Orion nebula are just a few of the 
wonders of the universe that can be 
viewed from the observatory. Even our 
own moon, rendered dull by familiarity, 
takes on a whole new dimension through 
the telescope. 

The bright lunar highlands contrast 
sharply against the dark maria or “seas” 
and are so clear and close you’d think you 
could make out the footprints of one of the 
astronauts. Well, not quite. But you can 
discern features as small as one mile 
across, which isn’t too bad considering you 
are seeing them about 240,000 miles 
away. 

If you want a special feeling of planetary 
rotation, have the slow-motion correctors 
turned on. The lunar landscape will drift by 
slowly and steadily, giving the effect of or¬ 
biting just above the surface. 

Tours of the observatory start at 8:30 
and are led by amateur astronomer Glen 
Roberts. Although Roberts plans what vis- 


When 
You 
Wish 
Upon 
A Star 


itors will see. If the group Is small enough, 
requests will be honored. 

The astronomy program at City College 
is a well-rounded one. Besides the four 
basic courses, there Is an observational 
astronomy course. 

On certain nights determined by the In¬ 
structor, as many as 20 astronomy stu¬ 
dents climb to the roof of Main South to 
take a look through the telescope. Being 
three stories above ground, the observat¬ 
ory offers an unobstructed view from hori¬ 
zon to horizon. 

When the “seeing” is good — that is 
when atmospheric disturbances are at a 
minimum — astronomy students are given 
a lesson in astrophotography. With a spe¬ 
cial bracket, the telescope Is turned into a 
giant telephoto lens for 35 mm. cameras. 

While waiting for their turns at the tele¬ 
scope, students use tripods to take con¬ 
stellation pictures. The Big Dipper, Orion 
and the Pleiades are a few of the favorites. 
Any of the constellations of the Zodiac are 
also good subjects. 

A time exposure of one special star 
proves that the Earth rotates on its axis. As 



the Earth rotates, Polaris, or the North 
Star, remains stationary In relation to the 
stars around it. A 10- to 20-minute expo¬ 
sure of Polaris results in concentric circles 
around a common point. 

The observatory also serves as an office 
for astronomy and physics teacher Scott 
Perry, whose basic astronomy class stu¬ 
dents over the years have done semes- 
terly projects ranging from detailed star 
maps of every star within a thousand light 
years from Earth to paintings of the con¬ 
stellations of the Zodiac. These paintings 
now line the inside of the observatory. 

One student in Christoph Hulbe’s as¬ 
tronomy class even obtained permission 
from the college to paint a scaled-down 
representation of the solar system on the 
campus grounds. This project can now be 
seen on the walkway stretching from In 
front of Mohr Hall to the end of Main North. 

The mystery behind the beginning of the 
Universe and our own origin has aroused 
mankind’s curiosity from the Stone Age to 
the Space Age. Through observatories like 
the one at City College, the solutions to 
these mysteries are becoming clearer. 9 
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Top left: The earth*s 
shadow moves across 
the surface of the 
moon during a lunar 
eclipse. 

Top right: Astronomic 
teacher Scott Perry 
looks through the 
viewfinder of the City 
College telescope, the 
only one in the area. 

Left: In a time 
exposure of the North 
Star, Polaris, the 
rotation of the earth 
turns single points of 
light into circles. 
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Thirteen Still 
An Unlucky Number 












































With the passage of Proposition 
13 last June, Californians created a 
furor in their public schools. Citg 
College is still feeling the impact of 
the fund-cutting measure. 


BY SAM GANGWER 
ART BY DAN SMITH 


“We ’ve lost 60 percent of our budget!” 
says Richard Pierucci, assistant dean of 
physical education/health education. “But 
we’re living with it.” 

Living with what, you ask? 

Proposition 13 was passed by a 2 to 1 
majority of Californians in June, and now 
that it has stood the test of the California 
Supreme Court, Pierucci and all of us will 
have to live with it. 

By cutting property taxes 57 percent, the 
Jarvis-Gann initiative has had a direct ef¬ 
fect on all schools. Since City College Is 
funded by such property taxes, there has 
been a considerable effect on campus 
budgets. 

To be specific, there is about 12 percent 
less money for City College this year than 
last. This reduction in funds is responsible 
for across-the-board budget cuts of 60 
percent. 

If there is only a 12 percent cut, why 60 



percent less to spend? 

The answer is that salaries were not cut, 
and they make up 80 percent of City Col¬ 
lege’s budget. The departmental supply 
and equipment budgets, which comprise 
the remaining 20 percent, had to be cut, 
therefore, by a much larger amount that 12 
percent. 

What does all this mean for students? In 
the library, it means fewer new books and 
magazines. In classes, it means fewer sec¬ 
tions offered, larger classes and fewer 
handouts and duplicated materials. 

In support services (like student help 
and tutors) there are fewer positions avail¬ 
able. The coordinator of the campus tuto¬ 
rial services, Joan Petersen, says, “I have 
a far smaller allocation for tutors this year. 
I’m operating with one-third the number of 
tutors I had last year.” 

Along with the tightness of money, there 
has been a tightening of minimum enroll¬ 
ment standards. Dean Charles Nadler 
comments, “In the past, if a class had 10 or 
fewer students, we might continue the 
class. There was a tendency to keep this 
kind of thing going if state apportionment 
took care of It. But not anymore.” 

Most of the classes cancelled by low en¬ 
rollment have been night. Outreach and 
humanities-related courses. Because night 
school and Outreach employ mostly part- 
time instructors, they have suffered the 
most layoffs. 

According to Peter Ferris, president of 
the Part-time Teachers Association, 275 
part-time teachers were laid off this year. 
This Is a reduction of almost 40 percent. 

F erris is critical of these layoffs and the 
strain that Proposition 13 has put on the 
current negotiations between the adminis¬ 
tration and the teachers union. 

Ferris is even more disturbed about the 
outlook for the next two years. “This year, 
and next, will be crucial. Will we go tuition? 
If we have to go tuition, we might as well 
close down the school.” 

Will we go tuition? That question was 
posed to Marc E. Hall, assistant chancellor 
of the Los Rios Community College Dis¬ 
trict. He answered, “That’s rather doubtful, 
but it is possible. If we do. It would be 
statewide, not just Los Rios.” 

Plans for a new technology building at 
City College have been running Into fund¬ 
ing difficulties ever since they were submit¬ 
ted to the state four years ago. 

Money for this project would have come 
from the Cofphe fund, which Is a capital 
outlay funding program for higher educa¬ 
tion. That year, the state had received 


$100 million in requests, but only had $25 
million to disperse. 

If that’s how it was four years ago, what 
are the chances for state funding now that 
Proposition 13 has passed? As time pas¬ 
ses, the chances of a new technology 
building diminish. Associate Dean 
Greenfield explains, “There is a require¬ 
ment for the college to match state funds. 
The longer we wait, the harder it will be to 
match those funds.” 

T he situation next year will most certainly 
be worse if there is no relief. Dean Nadler 
anticipates next year in near despair, “It 
could get worse if the district has no 
carry-over reserve. This year we were 
short 12 percent. Next year we could be 
short another 15 percent.” 

Bonnie Ford, coordinator of the Wom¬ 
en’s Center, reacted to this year’s situa¬ 
tion, “We lost our free workshops, our 
speaker series, and our community serv¬ 
ices budget was wiped out.” Will next year 
be worse? “That’s what everybody says.” 

Food Service Coordinator Ruby Philpot 
admits that food service has not been af¬ 
fected yet but, “Things change from day to 
day. We can’t predict what will happen 
next year.” 

With all these cuts, reductions, cancella¬ 
tions and layoffs, you’d think City College 
would look like a tax-revolt battlefield. But 
things still look normal, don’t they? Stu¬ 
dents still go to classes, congregate in the 
cafeteria and sit in the quad watching girls 
and/or guys. 

What do students think of Proposition 
13? Have they been affected? General lit¬ 
erature and language major Chris Brinkley 
replies, “I was happy! It saved me $1,200 a 
year (In taxes) although the county closed 
summer school and my son was enrolled 
in summer school. But I’d have rather 
saved the $1,200.” 

Jennifer Baptiste responded, “They dis¬ 
continued my English M and N class.” 

Business major Ben Layne answered, “I 
couldn’t work as assistant P.E. coach for 
the district this year, and there were no 
football programs this summer.” 

Before the June election, when promo¬ 
tion for and against Proposition 13 was at 
its peak, politicians told us Proposition 13 
would mean disaster for California. On the 
other hand, Howard Jarvis and Paul Gann 
told us it was a change we could all live 
with and that we would be putting big gov¬ 
ernment In its place. 

Reality has turned out to be a com¬ 
promise between these two views, for now. 
Next year, who knows? # 
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Paying His Dues 


Cify College art instructor Greg Kondos applies the philosophi; he has devel¬ 
oped in his work to his teaching. That translates to a great bargain for students. 


BY JERRY EAGAN 


Gr 


Iregory Kondos’ office is tucked inside the common door of a 
group of offices in the City College auditorium. It is small and 
unkempt, with paintings, prints, drawings, notes, books and 
things on every wall and shelf. 

But it doesn’t look haphazard. Somehow one feels that he 
knows where and what everything is; that things are just waiting 
for him to turn his attention to them. 

“I’ve had this office since I started teaching at City College in 
1954,’’ Kondos says. “It’s never changed. In fact, it’s the same 
as when I was a student here before that, except for some new 
paint. I don’t know what it would be like if I had to move. I’m so 
used to the place.’’ 

From inside the office, Kondos directs his dual career as 
teacher and artist. They are careers based on the impressions, 
visual and philosophical, that he has gained from his Greek 
heritage, from his extensive travels and from his study of the 
history of art. 

“The way I teach and what I teach are the same as the way I 
work,’’ he says. “I emphasize basics. By trying to make my 
students see the basics, the formal values of painting, I am more 
convinced of the seriousness of my own work.” 

Kondos’ work is on display in galleries from New York to San 
Francisco to London, and famous names appear on the list of 
private collectors of his 
work. But Kondos himself 
remains unimpressed. 

“I’ve gotten good re¬ 
views from my recent 
show in San Francisco, 
which was painted in the 
same area where 
Cezanne worked, but I’m 
not going to go back to my 
studio and produce a 
thousand more paintings 
that look the same as a 
result. 

“I will hold back on a 
show for two years or 
more until I think it’s 
ready. Your best critic is 
yourself. You’ve got to be 

able to look in the mirror and tell yourself that This is good’ or 
This is not good.’ If you have to wait for the papers to come out 
to know if what you’re doing is good, then you’re groping.” 

Kondos has come to his conclusions about painting and 
teaching over a lifetime that spanned early poverty, wartime 



service and finally dedica¬ 
tion to a “serious” pursuit 
of art, teaching and serv¬ 
ice to the community. 

“A lot of students think 
a degree will make an art¬ 
ist out of you. That’s only 
part of it. The big thing Is 
paying your dues. I have 
painted. I have taught and 
been available to my stu¬ 
dents. I have worked in 
the community. 

“When Wayne Thiebaud, a fellow artist who has helped me to 
gain a sense of the seriousness of my work, and I were just 
getting started, we once showed our paintings at a drive-in. 

“All we got were four free tickets, and we didn’t even watch 
the movie. We just stared at our paintings and saw other people 
look at them over the top of hot dogs and drinks. Our paintings 
were stolen and criticized and sold for below material cost. But 
it’s all part of paying your dues.” 

Kondos need no longer worry about finding a drive-in to show 
his work. His paintings are in demand, some works bringing 

thousands of dollars. But 


Gregoiy Kondos has been both 
student and teacher here. 


This oil painting of Lake Tahoe, valued at $3,500, was recently; given to 
Cify College by Kondos. It is on display; in the president's office. 



Kondos has remained 
close to the values which 
sustained him in his 
search for basic values in 
art. 

“When you begin to 
build a reputation, you 
gain a lot of admirers. But 
they tend to admire what 
Cezanne called the ‘vain 
appearance’ of the paint¬ 
ings. They don’t neces¬ 
sarily understand the 
solid substance behind 
the work. 

“Any time you take on 
something in life on a 
one-to-one basis, you’ve 
got to be serious. You’ve got to live with your work to some 
degree, and there comes a time when you have to back up your 
ideas. 

“I know now that there are solid principles behind my work. 
There is a solid root on which the work is built.” # 


Photos by Ccuey Christie 
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Congressman Moss 
Comes Home 

John Moss, retiring Sacramento congressman, leaves the world of presidents and politics behind and returns 
home with banking on his mind after opening up government to public scrutiny;. 


BY KIMBERLY PUTTHOFF AND TIM ZINDEL 

John Moss left City College 45 years ago because the money 
ran out. 

Moss, who retired this year after 26 years in Congress, at¬ 
tended Sacramento Junior (now City) College from 1931 to 1933 
in which he recalls as “the depths of the Depression.” 

In order to put himself through school, he held many jobs. “I 
worked as a night man in a funeral parlor. I sold almost anything 
you can think of. Jobs were hard to find. You took whatever you 
could get.” 

Moss began college when he was only 16, hoping to enter the 
medical profession. Nearly five months before graduation, he 
ran out of money and had to go to work full time. 

Less than 20 years later. Moss entered Congress still without 
a college degree. Moss feels his lack of a degree did not hurt 
him in Washington. “I don’t think a degree should have an im¬ 
pact on a person’s ability to be elected to office, but it can signifi¬ 
cantly enrich your life.” 

Moss feels, “Learning is like windows. The more windows you 
have, the more light.” 

Moss held no student government offices while at City Col¬ 
lege, but from 1930 on was an active participant in many state 
and federal political campaigns. Moss began as a volunteer 
worker, but by 1948 he was running for and being elected to the 
California Assembly. 

In 1952, Moss was elected to Congress, a post he retained 
until Robert Matsui was elected to succeed him this year. 

During his first term in Washington, Moss encountered an 
issue he was to confront many times through the years: the fight 
for freedom of Information. 

While serving on a congressional committee. Moss requested 
Information from an agency which refused to comply. 

Moss feels it Is important for the public to know everything 
government is concerned with. “You can’t mislead a well- 
informed nation into supporting dangerous, foolish policies. If 
they know the facts, they will react from the reality of the mo¬ 
ment.” 

Moss regards free speech as essential, but adds, “You can’t 
speak or print unless you know.” 

Perhaps Moss’ greatest accomplishment while in Congress 
was the 1966 Freedom of Information Act. It required federal 
agencies to publish their rules regarding the release of informa- 



Photo by Tim Zindel 

John E. Moss is looking forward to a new career after 26 \;ears 
fighting for freedom of information on Capitol Hill. 


tion. It also required the release of information regarding 
policies, final opinions, staff manuals and instructions. 

Although Moss was highly respected by his fellow Con¬ 
gressmen, he was frequently considered abrasive and Indepen¬ 
dent. He became known for his clashes with presidents. 

During the Kennedy administration. Moss opposed the ap¬ 
pointment of Secretary of Defense Robert MacNamara. Moss 
fought with Eisenhower over freedom of information and with 
Carter about federal water projects. He regards his most serious 
conflict as that with President Johnson over the Vietnam war. 

Moss feels retirement is an Inappropriate name for what he 
plans to do. He has applied for a bank charter and has been 
asked to join a college faculty. Although he realizes financial 
opportunities would be greater in Washington, he plans to re¬ 
main in Sacramento. 

Moss regards the 26 years he spent in Washington as richly 
rewarding but adds, “It is quite a challenge to come home. I feel 
fortunate to come back to Sacramento voluntarily.” # 
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A mericans love deals. In decades past 
and present, we have seen come and go 
the likes of the New Deal, the Fair Deal, 
the Square Deal and the Let’s Make a 
Deal. 

Throughout all of this, one deal has per¬ 
sisted: The Raw Deal for women’s ath¬ 
letics. 

Five years ago. Sports Illustrated re¬ 
vealed some astonishing facts concerning 
women’s sports programs around the 
country. For example, in 1972 a New Jer¬ 
sey high school allocated $25,575 for 
men’s athletics and only $2,250 for wom¬ 
en’s athletics. That’s not bad considering 
that only three years earlier, the school 
board in Syracuse, N.Y., budgeted 
$90,000 for men’s extracurricular sports 
and only $200 for women’s. 

Nowadays, women need not despair. 
Things are looking up. Maybe it was Gloria 
Steinem or Billie Jean King or Mary Tyler 
Moore, but whatever the cause, women 
athletes are beginning to stand on their 
own two feet — not to mention running and 
jumping. 



A Longt Winding Road 


BY DAVID LEE 
AND MIKE WILLIAMS 


For years women have cried for 
parity in athletics. Some day they 
may even get it. 


These changes in attitude about women 
in sports have even brought about a fed¬ 
eral law. Title IX, a law designed to give 
women a fair shake. 

It provides for the elimination of dis¬ 
crimination on the basis of sex in all pro¬ 
grams in publicly supported schools, but 
perhaps Its most controversial effect has 
been to force schools to provide equal op¬ 
portunity for women in athletics. 

Jan High, director of women’s athletics 
at City College, says, “Title IX has done a 
lot for high schools around Sacramento. It 
has equalized the programs, not as far as 
funding, but as far as equal opportunities 
to play sports. However, Title IX has done 
nothing for City College. 

“Funding is not the problem at City Col¬ 
lege. Our budget is adequate. The deans 
have been pretty good about It.” 


But discrepancies do exist, she points 
out. 

A major problem faced by the women’s 
program Is a measurement of teaching 
time referred to as formula hours. Each In¬ 
structor is assigned a certain number of 
formula hours per week. 

Under the present structure, women 
coaches receive fewer formula hour cred¬ 
its for each hour spent coaching than do 
male coaches. Specifically, male coaches 
receive credit for seven formula hours 
while women coaches receive four formula 
hours for the same hours. The women 
want that changed. 

“For the last five years that goal has 
been part of the Title IX study,” says High. 
“I believe that something could have been 
done in the [physical education] depart¬ 
ment, but it is tied up on the collective bar- 
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aiming table with the district.” 

Another problem tied up in collective 
bargaining is a request for funds to provide 
the women coaches with paid assistants, 
something most male coaches take for 
granted. 

“I don’t want to get down on the men,” 
High assures. ‘They have had their pro¬ 
grams for a long time, and we don’t want 
them to have to change that.” 

Despite such problems, women are 
making gains on campus. 

One bright spot has been the introduc¬ 
tion of a combined men’s/women’s track 
and field team. 

“I went to Dr. Fujimoto [City College 
president] and asked for money for the 
things a track team would need. He said 
okay. So it will be the first time women 
have been able to run track at City Col¬ 
lege,” says High. 

High credits other gains made in the 
program to her coaching staff. 

Carol Attoe, field hockey coach, played 
field hockey at the University of Wisconsin 
because that was the only sport offered to 


women at the university. 

‘‘I think the Women’s Movement has 
freed many women, made them able to 
participate in sports. Ten years ago 
women would just say, ‘I can’t do that,’ ” 
Attoe explains. 

“Can’t” Is a word volleyball coach Shir¬ 
ley Henderson rarely uses. “I feel that if a 
woman wants anything enough, she can 
get it. It takes hard work, but you can get 
it.” 

Henderson has a volleyball team that 
would have impressed Vince Lombardi. 
Late in a game and behind, they break a 
time-out huddle by shouting, “Work!” 

Henderson expects her team to put out 
100 percent effort. 

“I tell my team it takes everybody to win, 
and only one or two players to lose. I try to 
teach them skills and how to work with dif¬ 
ferent people,” says Henderson. 

Attoe stresses, “I like to teach them to 
be self-reliant so they can operate on the 
field without help. I want them to be able to 
handle themselves.” 

Even though Attoe must work hard to 


The action is fast when City College s field 
hockey team takes to the field. 


find enough players for a sport that 
Californians have little or no knowledge of, 
she loves the fine points of hockey and is 
patient when teaching athletes with no 
previous experience. 

Attoe believes, “Men and women have 
been drifting away from team sports In the 
last few years. But that isn’t necessarily 
bad because there has been a tremendous 
upswing as far as individuals getting into 
shape by themselves.” 

A dedicated jogger herself, Attoe says, 
“I don’t believe that it Is just a fad either. 
The sports may change, but people will still 
be into keeping healthy.” 

While coaches work hard at molding In¬ 
dividuals into a team, it is the women ath¬ 
letes who are changing the old cliche that a 
woman’s place is In the home. 

Darlene Smartt, an athlete since junior 
high school and a volleyball and basketball 
standout, has learned much from playing 
competition sports. 
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She has experienced some prejudice as a woman athlete but 
has learned to deal with it. “I got my head straight about sports 
when I was a sophomore at Sacramento High. I used to let 
things like that bother me, but it’s becoming more accepted 
now.” 

Smartt adds that she has learned self-discipline and self- 
respect while involved in athletics, and participation in sports is 


Photo by Casey Christie 

Men once fenced for honor. Women now fence for fun. It's just another example of women 
entering fields once thought strictl}^ for men. 


now an important part of her life. 

‘‘My goal Is to play basketball for a university,” Smartt says. “If 
I can’t get a scholarship. I’ll have to be a secretary or something, 

I guess.” 

Hockey goalie Liz Fernandez, who plays hockey only to keep 
in shape for her true passion, soccer, says, “I like playing de¬ 
fense. You gotta be tough.” 

Fernandez says her family is not at all athletic. If true, then she 
is the genetic exception. Fernandez plays 
for a women’s summer soccer league and 
will travel farther than San Jose for a good 
soccer game. Predictably, her single com¬ 
plaint about the City College women’s ath¬ 
letics is the lack of an intercollegiate soc¬ 
cer team. 

Like most women athletes, Fernandez 
feels that although scholarships and pro¬ 
fessional opportunities for women in sports 
are on the increase, she cannot count 
solely on them. 

Accordingly, she hopes to combine her 
love of sports with her academic major, “I 
would like to become a sports psycholo¬ 
gist. I know women who play sports with 
too many anxieties and frustrations. I 
would like to prevent that.” 

Fernandez and Smartt agree that 
women athletes may well be on the same 
level as men. “Women can endure as 
much as men can,” says Fernandez. 

Smartt thoughtfully adds, “It wouldn’t be 
so hard if women started younger. You 
know, boys start playing sports when they 
are little kids. Most women don’t start until 
they are in eighth grade or so.” 

Monica Givens, a Cordova High alumna, 
is a field hockey and tennis competitor for 
City College. She began the hockey sea¬ 
son as the starting goalie and can tell you 
about endurance. 

During an early season non-league 
game, Givens was blocking a shot when 
the ball flew high. Givens’ foe swiped at the 
sphere; her wooden hockey stick missed 
the ball but didn’t miss Givens’ forehead. 
Five stitches, just above the eye. The next 
day, Givens was at practice. 

She says, “You can’t just quit because 
of that. You’d be letting your teammates 
and yourself down.” 

While the trend seems to be towards in¬ 
creasing women’s programs and en¬ 
couraging women athletes, for every aspir¬ 
ing female athlete there are three bureau¬ 
crats falling over themselves to “cut gov¬ 
ernment spending.” 

Still, women seem to be getting the 
slow-but-steady deal now. As Henderson 
puts it, “We used to be 20 years behind the 
men’s program, and now we are only five.”0 
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Violence Behind 
Closed Doors 

Americans have to come to grips with the causes and effects of child abuse in our society. 

BY PAT BRAWLEY 
PHOTOS BY SCOTT SOMMERDORF 


Child abuse is a subject that most of us would rather not 
think about or deal with. If it does exist, it must be done by poor, 
crazy minorities in ghettos on the other side of the country. 

We are sure that our own neighbors or friends — and certainly 
not ourselves — would never be guilty of such a dark deed. 

Well, child beating does exist, 
folks, right here in River City 
and in every town and city 
across the country. It Is a very 
real and immediate problem. It 
is pervasive and It’s frightening, 
and It is Increasing. 

Basic to the problem is Amer¬ 
ican society Itself and Its am¬ 
bivalence regarding children. 

The myth is that we are a 
family-oriented society with the 
good and future of our children 
as our highest goal. 

But the reality is that children 
have been viewed as property 
of parents, to be disposed of 
and treated as the parent 
wishes. Physical violence to en¬ 
force parental wishes has been 
accepted, even admired. How 
many times have you heard 
someone say, “If I had acted 
that way, my dad/mom would 
have knocked me across the 
room” or “My mom/dad would 
have killed me for talking like 
that.” How many times? 

This view of children as pos¬ 
sessions has built into it the no¬ 
tion that the child must be obe¬ 
dient to the parents’ wishes. Not 
until the early part of the 20th 
Century were any laws passed 
forbidding parents to violently punish children badly enough to 
malm. 

There was and still is a strong feeling of reluctance on the part 
of individuals and government to interfere In the parents’ right to 
discipline a child. 

In a society which accepts physical punishment as a natural 
way to treat children, it becomes very difficult to know where to 


draw the line between “reasonable discipline” and physical 
abuse. 

The California Attorney General’s Office attempted to do so In 
its report on “The Problems of Neglected and Abused Children.” 
The report lists some frightening Injuries, but ones seen com¬ 
monly enough to be stan¬ 
dardized include: 

— injuries on several sur¬ 
faces of the body indicat¬ 
ing the child has been hit 
from different directions 

— previous injuries, repeated 
and different age abra¬ 
sions 

— different color bruises 
(color indicates age of 
bruise) 

— wrap-around injuries (from 
flexible objects such as 
strap, belt, cord) 

— imprint of object on skin 
(belt buckle, hose cou¬ 
pling, hand, spoon) 

These at least set out criteria 
for reporting agencies to make a 
judgment that a problem does 
exist, and it helps the agencies 
to get some Idea of who is abus¬ 
ing their children. 

Abusers are not easily Identi¬ 
fiable. They don’t walk around 
with “Abuser” stamped on their 
foreheads. They may be male 
or female. They are in all ethnic, 
occupational and socio¬ 
economic groups. 

Frequently, abusers were 
themselves subject to abuse as 
children. As parents, they are 
much more likely to use violence on their own children, indeed to 
view it as a normal method of child-rearing. They do not view 
themselves as abusive at all, but simply parents exercising 
“reasonable discipline” on their children. 

Without intervention, this pattern is continued generation after 
generation. Many of the parents are still suffering from their own 
childhoods or have little understanding of children’s needs. 
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P Abusive parents 

are also quite often 
alone as either single 
parents with small children 
or nuclear familes with no 
close friends or relatives. 
With increased mobility and 
absence of extended family liv- 
ing in modern society, parents 
' are isolated from others who 

■ would normally relieve some of 

the stresses of child-rearing. 
Emotional immaturity or insta- 
bility in parents is also a factor 
j leading to abuse. Marital con¬ 

flict, economic stress and unwill¬ 
ingness to accept the role of 
parent often lead the parent to 
vent all his frustrations with the 
world on the body of his child. 
Recent studies have shown that a 
mother who has little or no contact 
with her infant immediately follow¬ 
ing birth is more likely to abuse or 
neglect that child. So children born prema¬ 
turely or by caesarean section or who 
are sickly and confined to an incubator 
are more likely to be abused. 





A Boston experiment attempting to 
break the pattern of abuse involved a 
group of expectant mothers. Inter¬ 
viewers screened them during pre¬ 
natal visits and identified those the in¬ 
terviewers felt were potential abusers 
because of negative attitudes about 
birth, parenting and children. Some re¬ 
fused to discuss their pregnancies and 
plans for the child; some had not cho¬ 
sen names for their children or pre¬ 
pared clothing or blankets or bottles 
for their arrival home from the hospital. 

The doctors watched their attitudes 
during delivery. Many of the mothers 
expressed disappointment about the 
sex of their babies, commented on the 
ugliness of the newborn infants, often 
indicated disinterest in seeing them. 

Out of this group of 50 potentially 
abusive mothers, a random group of 
25 were put on the standard outpatient 
schedule; that was the control group. 

T he other group of 25 was the study 
group. Starting the first day in the hos¬ 
pital, a pediatrician, a nurse and a 
counselor stopped by to see the 
mother. They congratulated her on her 
beautiful, healthy child and engaged 
her in positive or hopeful conversation 
about her future plans for herself as a 
worthy individual as well as for the 
child. They encouraged her to choose 
a name for the child as soon as possi¬ 
ble to get her thinking of the child as a 
distinct individual. 

As soon as the mother was ready to 
take the child home, a visiting public 
health nurse stopped by to see her at 
the hospital to make sure that she 
would have proper clothing to take the 
child home in; if she didn’t have bot¬ 
tles, diapers, blankets, etc. the nurse 
arranged to get them. 

The next day the same nurse 
stopped by the home to make sure 
that the mother and child were settling 
in all right. Over the next two weeks, 
she dropped by daily or as often as 
she felt necessary. 

In addition, a social worker came by, 
just talked or arranged for a 
homemaker/helper to come in and 


help with housework or for a babysitter 
to let the mother get out and have 
some time to herself. 

The pediatrician also scheduled of¬ 
fice visits at two-week intervals in¬ 
stead of the usual six weeks. During 
these visits, the doctor set aside some 
extra time to talk to the mother, dis¬ 
cussing any concern she might have 
about the child, exploring her attitude 
about the child and bolstering her own 
self-image of herself as a person and 
as a parent. 

A fter a period of one year, the pro¬ 
gram was evaluated. Out of the group 
of 25 women who were the study 
group, only two were involved in abu¬ 
sive incidents while out of the control 
group, 80 percent were involved in 
abusive incidents. Obviously, the in¬ 
tervention approach is valid; the pat¬ 
tern can be broken. 

The Boston experiment has not 
been copied to any great extent be¬ 
cause it is costly. The intensive use of 
doctors, nurses, social workers, 
homemakers, baby-sitters all require 
money and time. Most public health 
and welfare agencies are chronically 
short of money, time and personnel. 
So it is more economical for them to 
respond only to emergencies than to 
get into the prevention side of the 
problem and deal with that intensively. 

There is some voluntary and com¬ 
munity action taking place. Parents 
Anonymous has a toll-free number, 
(800) 352-0386, open 24 hours a day. 
Those who have abused children or 
fear that they might do so are encour¬ 
aged to call that number and talk 
about it with people who have been 
there themselves and can really relate 
to the problem. 

For parents feeling the stresses of 
child raising, most counties and some 
churches also provide a variety of 
emergency relief services such as 
emergency funds, emergency shelter 
care, food, child-care services, 
homemaking services where a worker 
comes to help in the home and visits 


by public health nurses. 

For children who are the victims of 
abuse, there are shelters where they 
can go. Sacramento County operates 
two of them: Reflection Point and 
Diogenes. 

More and more, legislatures have 
recognized that children also have a 
right to grow up without fear of abuse. 
Laws have been passed permitting 
concerned members to report and 
intervene in suspected cases of abuse 
without fear of reprisal or lawsuit. 

Now the wording has been 
changed, requiring that certain 
people (doctors, nurses, social work¬ 
ers, counselors, teachers) report sus¬ 
pected cases of abuse or risk a $500 
fine or six months in jail. 

A police officer who suspects abuse 
is now empowered to enter a home to 
protect a child. The officer may take 
the child into 24-hour protective cus¬ 
tody and then file criminal charges 
against the abuser or refer the matter 
to another agency. 

The follow-through after that is vari¬ 
able. Rarely will the suspected abuser 
be charged, and in only about 10 per¬ 
cent of those cases will he ever be 
prosecuted. For a variety of reasons, 
the community is reluctant to accuse, 
the police are reluctant to charge and 
the courts are reluctant to prosecute. 

The number of people in this coun¬ 
try who beat and abuse their children 
continues to rise, and every one of 
those battered families is a danger to 
the community at large. 

The community must share the re¬ 
sponsibility for all those abused chil¬ 
dren if it fails to take an active part in 
protecting children from abuse and at 
the same time protect the abusers 
from themselves. 

Anyone suspecting abuse should 
contact Parents Anonymous at (800) 
352-0386, the children’s protective 
service unit within the County Welfare 
Department or the local police. 

Only when the community becomes 
involved will the pattern be broken.# 
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Once the center of Gold 
Rush actiuify, the American 
River is now a place to fish, 
water ski, raft, bicycle, jog and 
picnic. It's just as beautiful 
and just as exciting as ever. 

BY BRAD ADAMS 
AND SAM GANGWER 

PHOTOS BY 
CASEY CHRISTIE 


Unlike most cities located away 
from the coast, Sacramento enjoys 
a variety of water sports on its two 
rivers, the American and the Sac¬ 
ramento, and Folsom Lake. 

Of the two rivers, the American 
offers the greater variety of recre¬ 
ational opportunities. Whereas the 
Sacramento is preferred by those 
seeking fine fishing and excep¬ 
tional water skiing, the American 
attracts rafters, bicyclists, joggers 
(along the water, not on it, of 
course) and picnickers. 



One of the major attributes of the 
American River Is Its splendid 
scenery. Along the 10 miles of river 
usually frequented by rafters is 
some of the most beautifully 
peaceful landscape in the valley. 
Much of the riverfront is almost as it 
was well over a hundred years ago 
when miners panned for gold along 
its banks. 

During the summer months, raft¬ 
ing is the No. 1 pastime on the 
American. Each year, more and 
more people are discovering raft¬ 
ing. As many as a thousand rafters 
may float down the river during any 
given weekend. 

Rafting has something for 
everyone. The athlete can try to set 
a new record. The leisurely sort 
can just sit back, unwind and enjoy 
the sunshine. 

But one thing that attracts a lot of 
people is the serenity and beauty 
of the river itself. At one point just 
above Sunrise Boulevard, the raf¬ 
ter waits expectantly for Johnny 
Weismuller and Maureen O’Sulli¬ 
van to swing out over the river 
straight from a Tarzan movie. 
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There are numerous launching and re¬ 
covering areas along the banks. It is ad¬ 
visable to have a car waiting at the re¬ 
covery point. It’s no treat to walk back to 
the car dragging a raft. 

It is advantageous to take along an ice 
chest with enough ice and cold drinks to 
last out the trip. The experienced rafter 
also brings along a plastic garbage bag to 
keep the river bottom from looking like 
Liberace’s dinner jacket. 

Although a leisurely and carefree float- 
down is enjoyed by most rafters, there are 
dangers present. A mixture of too much 
alcohol and the cold waters of the Ameri¬ 
can has claimed more than one rafter over 
the years. The American takes the lives of 
at least 12 people each season. 

Even though the American is not the 
most popular fishing place, a good many of 
the anglers who fish there enjoy the chal¬ 
lenge it presents. It takes a special skill to 
land a fish in the American because of the 
many rocks, rapids and other obstacles. 

Fly fishermen find the cold waters of the 
American excellent for their sport. On any 
given day, there will be somebody stand¬ 
ing In the middle of the river In waders, 
whipping the surface as though he were 
trying to wake up the fish. 

Fishermen especially enjoy the Ameri¬ 
can because power boats are restricted to 
5 mph. With no major disturbance from 
speed boats, the water, the fish and the 
fisherman all stay calm. 

In contrast to the fisherman, there are 
some who seek the more turbulent parts of 
the river. These enthusiasts have invented 
a sport that combines the best of water 
skiing and surfing. “River surfers” tie one 
end of a rope to a tree and the other end to 
a board. Then they swim out Into the mid¬ 
dle of the river with the board and ride the 
current. 

The banks of the river are a popular al¬ 
ternative to city parks and streets for bicyc¬ 
lists and joggers. The 19 miles of paved 
trails from Nimbus Hatchery all the way to 
Discovery Park give cyclists an opportunity 
to exercise without exhaust fumes and the 
noise of city traffic. 

Fresh air and beautiful scenery attract 
the marathon cyclist and the leisure rider 
as well. And with picnic tables conveniently 
located, a pleasant lunch by the river can 
be enjoyed by both. 

Besides the scenery and fresh air, a 
special attraction for joggers is the regular 
markers indicating how far they have run. 
After plodding as far as possible, a cool dip 
in the river rejuvenates the runner for the 
trip back home.# 




Top: You don't 
need a lot of 
money for river- 
rafting equipment. 
Any inner tube will 
do for the younger 
set. Left: Paved 
trails make cycling 
not only enjoyable 
but easy along the 
banks of the Amer¬ 
ican. Opposite 
page: The fishing 
isn't easy on the 
American, but it 
can be thrilling, 
what with rocks 
and rapids. Skim 
boarding is an ex¬ 
citing and danger¬ 
ous sport, but it's 
rated tops for fun 
by many. 
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... The Sinister Minority 

To left-handers, the world is often a frustrating and hostile 
place. But was it always so? Records from the past tell the story. 

BY PAT BRAWLEY 


Wait! Don’t close the books yet! You thought all of the 
minorities were accounted for? Well, here’s one more. 

This one crosses ethnic, age, sex, social and class lines. It 
has been oppressed longer than the Jews, women and Blacks. 
All over the world it has been waiting to get even with its oppres¬ 
sors. The IT is that portion of all populations which is naturally 
left-handed. 

There have been a lot of studies of left-handed folk, most of 
them done, undoubtedly, by users of the other hand who have 
treated left-handedness as a regrettable condition. But no one 
has been able to isolate a cause; so 34 out of every 100 children 
continue to be born left-handed in no predictable, controllable 
pattern. 

Those 34 would remain left-handed if parents or others didn’t 
interfere, but they do, and those children become subjects for 
further studies, as problem children. 

Dr. Theodore Blau, who spent 20 years studying problem 
children, found that left-handed children had more physical and 
emotional problems in the first five years of life. They had more 
adjustment problems and were more likely to suffer from poor 
sleep, headaches and dizziness. On the plus side, he found they 
were more highly Imaginative. 

Some explanation for the problems of his subjects can be 
found in the culture in which the left-handed child must grow up. 

From infancy, the left-handed child is subjected to everything 
from his mother putting a spoon in the wrong hand to teachers 
putting him and all of the other left-handers in one row on the 
left-hand side of the room. 

When he begins to write and understand language, the left- 
handed child begins to get an idea of what life Is going to be like. 
As soon as he grasps a pencil, he is told, “That’s the wrong 
hand.” 

Then when he studies languages, he will really find out what 
society thinks of his kind. He will learn negative words like “sinis¬ 
ter,” “awkward” and “gauche” all mean left or left-handed. Then 
he will learn nice, positive words like “correct,” “adept” and 
“dextrous” all mean right. 

In church he will learn that Jesus ascended into Heaven “and 
sitteth at the right hand of God.” Not the wrong hand. 

As the left-handed child grows, he is constantly made aware 
that he lives in a world not made for him. Telephones and type¬ 
writers, written language in Western societies, books and doors, 
notebooks and binders, pencil sharpeners, scissors, wrenches, 
lids for jars and bottles, cash registers and calculators are only a 
few of the things that left-handers must adjust to in order to 
survive in the everyday world. 

The conclusion we reach, then. Is that those left-handers who 


survive to adulthood must be more adaptive than users of the 
other hand. 

Left-handers are also more visually oriented, using symbol for 
expression rather than verbal communication. 

There is some evidence that these traits were once valued 
more than they are today. 

Writing is an example. Did you know that all of the earliest 
writings go from right to left rather than from left to right as 
modern ones do? A language written that way would be very 
convenient for left-handers but not for others. 

Religion also may have originally been left-handed. Look in an 
archaeology book sometime. You will find that all of the gods 
and goddesses are holding sacred objects in their left hands 
rather than the other. They also hold up their left hands In bene¬ 
diction. 

But let’s not fall into the other-hand trap of exalting one hand 
over the other. Let’s just say left-handers are very desirable in 
certain instances, but they need the others as complements. 

An illustration is the career of Alexander the Great. Alex was 
left-handed. He was also one of the greatest military men the 
world has ever known. He had great curiosity and a fine political 
sense. Starting from Macedonia at the age of 19, he went on to 
conquer all the known world by the time of his death at the age of 
34. 

He consolidated the Greek city states, freed the Greek col¬ 
onies of Ionia from the Persians, conquered the Persian Empire 
and moved across to the Indus Valley of India. Wherever he 
went, he not only fought brilliant battles but used the local politi¬ 
cal situation to gain and secure a place. 

Alex was smart enough to stick to what he did best. Inventing 
military tactics and organizations, exploring and conquering. He 
was not a good administrator and so left that for others to do. 

If he had lived longer, Alexander probably would not have 
been a good emperor. Empires, once acquired, no longer need 
their creators. They need people who are good at making sure 
the troops get paid, the taxes get collected and the Irrigation 
ditches are maintained from season to season. 

So, left-handers — men like Alexander, Julius Caesar, Napo¬ 
leon and Benjamin Franklin — are involved with beginnings. The 
things that they began were then turned over to others whose 
forte was continuity and order. 

But then we see that order can become stagnation, and we 
get another kind of left-hander who Is the New Beginner — men 
like Michaelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Charlie Chaplin, Harpo 
Marx and Gerry Ford. 

So other-handers need left-handers. The left hand may hold 
the key to the future.# 
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Franklin Boulevard 


Sacramento's Franklin Boulevard is not paved with gold, but behind the storefronts live the people who have seen 
pastures turn to concrete and the neighborhood fix-it shop gield to the complexities of modern technology. 


BY D. JON EATON 


Gold! Long ago — during the Gold Rush — they’d tell ya 
California streets were paved with gold. 

Stanley didn’t see any gold. He came to Franklin Boulevard 
after the war — World War I. He opened up a second hand 
store. And he did some tool repair. Back then, he could just sit 
back and look out his window and see windmills turnin’ in the 
wind. There was nothin’ but farms out there then. 

And farmers would come in with plows or hoes or something 
for Stanley to sharpen ... It was all farms then . . . 

But Stanley didn’t just whittle his days away sharpenin’ tools 
and sellin’ stuff and gazin’ out the window. He painted. They 
were mostly pictures of the land . . . hills, mountains, lakes . . . 
beautiful pictures. And ya know, he’d get art instructors from City 
College cornin’ in just to look at his pictures. He never had a 
lesson. But these instructors would go up to Stanley and ask, 
“How’d you do that?” and ‘‘How’d you do this?” And Stanley’d 
tell em. That was long ago. Stanley hasn’t painted for years .. . 
eyes gone bad. 

But Stanley’s still there. He runs a bait shop — Johnston’s Bait 
Shop. Ya see, when Stanley was runnin’ his second hand store, 
he’d get people cornin’ in from town with tools to be fixed, and 
they’d ask Stanley if he had any fishin’ bait. They must have 
been going to the river. So they’d ask him if he had bait. After a 
while, Stanley figured he’d get into the bait business. He still has 
some second-hand stuff in his place. 

He ain’t rich, but he’s makin’ a living . . . couldn’t live on a 
pension and Social Security. He says he’ll stay there ’til he dies 


or’s killed. He’s been robbed a lot lately . . . four times in four 
months. The street has changed a lot. 

Not that the people are bad. Just ask any of the shop owners 
— they’ll tell ya. People here aren’t any worse than people any¬ 
where. People’re people. And ya know, if ya catch someone 
breakin’ In to a place, most of the time it’s somebody from out¬ 
side the area. But that doesn’t stop people from talking. Ya hear 
em once in a while .. . They look at the outside of the places — 
and ‘course the buildin’s look run down. But that doesn’t mean 
nothin’. Nobody likes the buildin’s. But where’s a guy going to go 
when he doesn’t have a bundle to spend on a business? Most of 
the businessmen take damn good care of their shops. But do 
people come in and take a look? Hell no! They just drive by and 
look at the outside and say, ‘‘That’s a slum.” 

It’s really bad for the Mexicans. Take Lupe. (He’s got a regular 
Mexican name that’s real long, but you can call him Lupe.) He 
runs the F.B. Club. It’s not all jazzed-up, but the service and the 
drinks are as good as any of those you get at those fancy places 
downtown. 

But some people won’t even come in because of what the 
place looks like from the outside. They don’t know what they’re 
missing. Lupe’s got live entertainment ... a band. It plays 
Mexican-Western type music. And ya know, Lupe gets a lot of 
German people cornin’ in to hear the band and dance. Lupe 
says they like It because it sounds kinda like polka music. 

There’s a lot of gold along Franklin Boulevard. But ya gotta 
look inside. # 
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PHOTOS BY 
MIKE EDRINGTON 


Opposite page: Lupe, 
that^s what everyone 
along Franklin Boulevard 
calls him, and his son are 
proud of their F.B. Club, 
and rightfully so. It 
provides lively music and 
good drinks for the 
regulars. 


Top right: The skilled 
hands of an independent 
businessman work on a 
shoe in one of the many 
small repair shops that 
line Franklin Boulevard. 


Top left: There are still 
reminders of an earlier 
rustic life along Franklin 
Boulevard such as this 
battered mailbox. 


Left: Two tykes peer 
through their tattered 
screen door onto 
Franklin Boulevard. 



























Prom the moment of conception, we 
begin the process of dying. 

Although no one is exempt from this fact 
of life, not everyone admits to his own mor¬ 
tality. In fact, the majority of Americans to 
some extent deny that one day they will be 
no more. This repression sets the founda¬ 
tion for a society where people are virtually 
scared to death of death. 

It Is for these reasons that Tom Bruce 
felt the need to initiate a Facing Death 
class at City College in 1975. 

But the endeavor wasn’t as easy as It 
sounds because what sex education was 
to the 50s, death education is to the 70s. 

Consequently, death education advo¬ 
cates are still struggling with some of the 
same obstacles concerning academic 
value, morality and sensitivity that sex 
education advocates had to overcome. 

“There was some reluctance when the 
class first started but certainly not from the 
students,” emphasizes Bruce. “I had a lot 
of anxieties wondering whether anyone 
would take it, but when I walked Into the 
room on the first day of class, which was 
then set in a small portable building, there 
were 83 people in the room, not counting 
those who were standing out on the 
porch.” 

Almost three and a half years later, the 
class continues to grow in popularity and 
size. 

G rief is the most common motivator 
causing people to enroll. Approximately a 
third of the students sign up for the class 
because they are anticipating the death of 
someone or want to learn how to work 
through the tragedy of losing someone 
close to them. 

The second ranking motivator is that of 
academic major such as sociology, nurs¬ 
ing or pre-medical. 

Thanatophobia, the fear of death, is the 
third most common reason for taking the 
class. 

A surprising eight percent of the class 
members have life-threatening Illnesses. 
Bruce claims that they are usually the 
people who sit back and really check it out. 
“They know the difference between empty 
rhetoric and reality,” he says. 

Lastly, a significant number of people 
seeking religious answers take the class. 


“I think frequently people expect that If 
they have a course on death and dying, it’s 
going to change death from a roaring lion 
in their imagination to a domesticated little 
pussycat, and if that happens then I would 
suspect that we have just simply moved 
from denial to denial,” asserts Bruce. “My 
philosophy is that there Is no way that I can 
give the answer, but if one searches hard 
enough In oneself, they can find it.” 

In Facing Death classes, which average 
about 100 people per section, it Is impera¬ 
tive that the Instructor be aware of the 
emotional ambiance of his students at all 
times. 

“You’ve got to be watching body lan¬ 
guage; you’ve gotta be watching every¬ 
thing and try to figure out how far you can 
push it and when it is time to back off emo¬ 
tionally,” explains Bruce. 

T he various aspects of death are dealt 
with honestly, sensitively and often 
humorously by Bruce who believes that 
once people are able to get their heads 
straight with death, a lot of other areas of 
their lives will fall into line. 

The class agenda includes the reading 
of books by the two foremost authorities on 
death, Elisabeth Kubler-Ross and 
Raymond A. Moody Jr. 

Two speakers with life-threatening 
illnesses come to class to discuss and an¬ 
swer questions about their situations. 

“What those who are close to death can 
teach about life is amazing . .. it’s just In¬ 
credible!” emphasizes Bruce. “I suppose 
it’s the whole ideology of learning to make 
the day count. And I think being around 
people who have life-threatening diseases 
is a reminder of our own finiteness.” 

Jeff Larsen, student assistant for the 
Facing Death and Problems in Grief Man¬ 
agement classes, has an Inoperable brain 
tumor and is. In the words of Bruce, “living 

Facing 

Death 


on borrowed time.” 

Larsen’s doctors told him he would 
probably not live for more than three 
months; that was almost four years ago. 

Larsen attributes his longevity to holistic 
health, meditation, self-hypnosis, faith 
healing, various spiritual groups and 
acupuncture. 

Larsen is presently involved in establish¬ 
ing a support group In Sacramento for 
people with life-threatening Illnesses called 
“Make Today Count” (MTC) which he 
hopes will be established by January of 
next year. 

“I really feel good about myself; I don’t 
know whether I would change my life right 
now. I’ve gotten so many beautiful Insights 
out of my experience. I don’t know whether 
I would change it because I’m really taking 
advantage of life, realizing its effects. The 
depth I work at is ‘Hey, I might not be here 
tomorrow. I want to enjoy you right now.’ ” 

Just as all living things must die, so must 
all classes come to an end. 

Appropriately, in most of the Facing 
Death classes a symbolic funeral is held at 
the end of the semester. Contrary to most 
funerals, It Is a joyful occasion for socializ¬ 
ing and reminiscing. 

A bona fide coffin was built by students in 
Bruce’s first class, and he is usually 
elected to lie In it. 

The “pallbearers” carry the coffin on 
their shoulders while an entourage of stu¬ 
dents follow closely behind. They proceed 
through the City College quad to William 
Land Park singing “When the Saints Come 
Marching In.” 

The Initial reactions of students who are 
unfamiliar with the Facing Death classes 
range from “What a morbid subject!” to 
“Why would anybody take a class about 
death unless they were dying?” 

Conversely, after completing the course 
many students have claimed that the expe¬ 
rience changed their lives and have 
suggested that Instead of Facing Death, 
the class should be called Facing Life. 

Bruce says, “I’m much more concerned 
with what It is like before death than what it 
is like after death. What happens after¬ 
wards will happen. It’s what we can make 
happen before death that is the important 
thing.”# 


A New Look at Life 

BY TRINDA PASQUET 
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Downtown 


Downtown enthusiast Gary Jenanyan takes his new roller skates for a test run through Miller Park. The neighborhood is drawing more and 
more individuals in search of a community with character — or just a good place to roller skate. 


Who lives in Downtown Sacramento nowadaiys? 
The senior citizens and transients are still there, but so 
is a new communify of active poung people. A trek 
through the neighborhood is all it takes to meet them, 
and they re happy to talk about why they love their 
''city within a city.'' 

BY CAROL DOWELL 
PHOTOS BY WAYNE ENG 

Character — an essential element of any neighborhood that 
wants to attract residents ranging from Jerry Brown to winos to 
senior citizens to City College students. 

So, character must be what Downtown Sacramento has, be¬ 
cause all those live there, and most of them will tell you it’s 
because they’re in love. 

In love with their neighborhood. 

Downtown — Sacramento’s worn-and-torn, loved-and-left 
and at-last-returned-to heart. 

It’s roughly 30 square blocks of older houses and flats, giant 


office buildings, department stores, corner grocers who have 
been there forever, traffic and trees. 

And character there is. 

Historical, beautiful and crumbling Victorian houses have 
been hanging on Downtown for a century. Restoration of the 
buildings into homes, flats and offices has become a popular 
project for developers and private citizens. 

Which brings up the people in love with the neighborhood. 

Seventy-seven-year-old Vera Igstadt is one, and she’ll tell you -j 

about a group of others, “the long-hairs,’’ as she affectionately 
calls them. “They renovate those old houses,’’ she explains. ^ 

“They know they shouldn’t let them fall to pieces. I think that’s 
wonderful.” m 

A native of Germany, Igstadt has lived Downtown for nine 
years and knows who she’s talking about. 

In recent years Downtown, a community of young people has 
been steadily growing into what is probably bureaucratic Sac¬ 
ramento’s closest stab at a Marin County type of subculture. 

Students, state workers, artists and business people alike are 
moving into the area. Frequently escaping suburban desensiti- " 

zation, they find Downtown offers them an aesthetic, centrally > 

located and socially mellow lifestyle. 1 







“You can really be an individual here,’’ comments singer 
Marge Honeycutt, as her friend, Mel Nelson, and she dine out at 
Pearson’s Natural Food Eatery at 20th and I streets. The two live 
just down the street from the restaurant. 

“Like walking around playing the flute in the alleys,” agrees 
Nelson, who is also a bass player in the City College Jazz Quar¬ 
tet. 

Five blocks from Pearson’s Is Pava’s Restaurant at 24th and 
K streets. 

A converted house, Pava’s is among the most popular spots 
for the Downtown FM crowd to gather for coffee or wine and 
conversation. The woodcrafted bicycle rack out front is your clue 
that you won’t find the Jim Denny’s Lunch #2 
crowd within. 

As Mary Oldham and Greg Williams of N and F 
streets respectively share a Saturday morning 
Pava’s brunch, they agree they wouldn’t want to 
live anywhere but Downtown. 

“The place where I’m comfortable is Down¬ 
town,” says Oldham. “I can park my car and ride 
my bicycle to work. Everything is in walking dis¬ 
tance.” 

A Regional Transit bus driver, Oldham says 
her favorite route is her own neighborhood. “I 
love driving the bus Downtown,” she says. “I get 
winos to businessmen to the River City Bank 
employees. It’s a blast! 

“Downtown, you can go to the laundromat, 
wash your clothes, and have a great time!” says 
Oldham. 

Williams shares her appreciation of Downtown 
community. “I find it rare to walk into a Downtown 
restaurant and not know somebody,” he says. 

“There’s more people who aren’t into trips and 
games,” adds Williams. “They like sitting on the 
porch, watching the parade go by.” 

It’s true, there are a lot of porches that get sat 
on and watched from Downtown, such as Brad 
Powell’s on L Street. 

“I’ll tell you what I love about Downtown,” says 
Powell. “In capital letters — T-R-E-E-S!” 

He can be considered a spokesperson for the 
whole community. Area residents make it clear 
that with them Downtown’s trees are more popu¬ 
lar than, well, fill in the blank with your favorite 
thing. 

And rightly so. It’s a forest. Thousands of 
amazingly huge trees umbrella every block 
Downtown. 

“The trees really make it. There’s no question 
about it,” says attorney Judy Welssberg of 24th 
Street. 

After finishing law school in Davis last year, 

Weissberg moved to Sacramento where she 
works for the State Agricultural Labor Relations 
Board. 

“I wanted the convenience of being close to 
work, and I wanted to live In a really well-defined 
area,” she says, explaining, “It begins and ends 
with the lettered and numbered blocks. Nepha, the Samoj^ed dog, seems to er\jo\; liuing in a Victorian house as much as her 

“It’s real cozy down here,” Weissberg says, owner, Cify College student Linda Martin, does. 


“There’s a kind of a family feeling you get. 

“I think I have a small-town complex,” she laughs. 

“You feel really empty out of Downtown,” says Linda Martin, a 
City College student who lives in a restored Victorian on Capitol 
Mall. “I don’t like looking at the cement in the North Area.” 

“You just get tired of that box-type of apartment,” adds Lynn 
Minnick, a State University student who lives with Martin. 

The two women and their other roommate, Connor Goulding, 
certainly don’t live in a box now. More like a castle. 

And castles have character. 

Goulding says, “I used to be scared of living Downtown, but 
not anymore. It’s great!” 
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*ril take my claw-foot 
bathtub any day/ 


But it does bring up the question of whether Downtown is less 
safe than other Sacramento neighborhoods. 

Those interviewed don’t think so. None have experienced any 
dangerous situations that couldn’t have come up in another 
area. 

“People think of Downtown in a negative sense because 
they’re always dealing with J 
Street,” theorizes David Wells, 
a Pava’s waiter and State Uni¬ 
versity student. 

‘‘Downtown is one of the most 
comfortable places I’ve ever 
lived — a city within a city,” he 
says. “It’s a game, but it’s a 
nicer game.” Wells lives on V 
Street. 

Oldham points out that with 
the heavy Downtown traffic, one 
is less likely to be alone on a 
street at night than in some 
neighborhoods. 

That same traffic causes the 
most complaints about living 
Downtown. 

“There are so many acci¬ 
dents and police cars and am¬ 
bulances,’’ laments Stephan 
Edwards, who lives in a Victo¬ 
rian on N Street. ‘‘I would rather 
see the city be a national park 
up to 30th Street,” he says, “just 
bikes and RT.” 

Edwards and Deborah, his 
wife, sell old and antique 
clothes from their home under 
the business name of “The 
Glass Slipper.” 

Having lived Downtown most 
of their lives, the Edwards are 
not as enthusiastic about the 
Downtown scene, especially 
among the business set. 

“There’s a lot of who’s seen in 
what places,” says Deborah. “I 
hear about Nicole’s. I hear 
about the New Alhambra Cafe. 

A great deal of importance is 
placed on what kind of influence you have. Personally, I think 
that kind of life wears you out. 

“There is a really strong subculture who are very artistic and 
creative,” she adds, “but they are mostly undiscovered, be¬ 
cause they don’t know how to promote themselves. 

“I think most of the hip people have moved to Nevada City and 
Truckee,” she laughs. 


Someone who has just moved Into the Downtown area is 
photographer Lorraine Khiler. Having lived in the north, south 
and east areas of Sacramento, she says she has never felt as at 
home as she does now in her older flat on 28th Street. 

“I even like going to Raley’s down here,” says Khiler. “Since 
the cash registers aren’t computerized, you stand in line for half 

an hour and get to know each 
other. We check out what’s in 
each other’s carts. “It’s just 
like the old houses,” Khiler con¬ 
tinues. “They don’t have all the 
modern conveniences, but you 
find that you like it that way. I’ll 
take my claw-foot bathtub any 
day.” 

Downtown resident Marianne 
Ridgway notes, “I think there’s 
some flavor of the Bay Area 
here. It attracts a certain type of 
person, kind of semi-intellectual 
people. 

As for Downtown action, 
Ridgway says, “When you want 
to go out, you go to Lord 
Beaverbrook’s, the Oasis Ball¬ 
room and the Aero. There’s also 
a fad now of going to these 
funky bars and checking out the 
people. I’ve been to two. Some 
are sleazy, some are rowdy. 

“And then a lot of people like 
to run and jog,” she adds. 

Those runners and joggers 
continually jaunt through a 
number of good old-fashioned 
city parks Downtown. 

Sometimes there are even 
roller skaters In the parks, like 
Gary Jenanyan, owner of the 
Good Gracious Sandwich Shop 
on 18th Street. 

Jenanyan moved Downtown 
several years ago for “the 
cheap rent and trees and places 
to live that don’t have those 
acoustical ceilings.” 

Breaking in his new $70 
wheels, roller skater Jenanyan in his “Carob Sucks” tee-shirt is 
definitely an element of the unique Downtown character. 

“‘It seems like the more stuff I do like I did when I got home 
from school in the fifth grade, the more fun I have,” he 
philosophizes, before skating off into the mellow Downtown 
subculture sunset. % 



On a sunni; Saturday morning, Goulding takes care of his yard 
and takes in the Downtown scene. 
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